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LORD STANLEY. 


Sage STANLEY, in addition to many other gifts of 
nature and fortune, possesses the rare and useful quality 
of indefatigable industry. Other rising statesmen occupy 

. themselves with the main political questions of the day, 
exhibiting, perhaps, special activity in some particular move- 
ment in which they take a more exceptional interest ; but 
Lord STanLEY, more discursive or more ambitious in his 
sympathies, takes a prominent part in almost every discussion 
which arises in the House of Commons. | With the exception 
of a pardonable error in identifying himself with the Young 
India agitation, the Radical hope of the Tories has seldom 
made a mistake in choosing his side. His opinions are not 
those which are most popular with the multitude, but they 
correspond with the persuasion which prevails among the 
majority of intelligent politicians. On Maynooth,on Jew 
Bills, on Church Rates, and on Sunday legislation, Lord 
Sran.ey is always reasonable, liberal, and energetic, although, 
unfortunately for the public, if not for himself, he is always in 
the minority. His position is, in some respects, highly con- 
venient. As a member of the Conservative Opposition, he is 
secure against the risk of carrying any one of the reforms 
which he advocates ; but, while his liberalism is set off by the 
paradoxical circumstances under which it is displayed, the 
cheers of his adversaries are scarcely more encouraging than 
the admiring disapproval of his supporters. Older statesmen, 
if they have any serious purpose, concentrate all their efforts 
on the attainment of practical success, and leave the mere 
ventilation of truths not yet ripe for adoption to essayists 
and political beginners. One well-considered measure is 
worth a thousand dissertations on its principle ; and the only 
speeches which are much entitled to consideration are those 
which really influence the decisions of Parliament. In the 
mean time, however, there is no harm in occasional exerci- 
tations by promising candidates for political power. 

When the Session is over, other members seek rest or 
recreation, not always earned by overwhelming labour. 
Lord Stanuey scorns the indolence of a vacation, and devotes 
himself, during the dispersion of his regular class in the 
House of Commons, to the instruction of the country at 
large. It is much to the credit of his ability and of his 
conscientious self-respect, that, undertaking to teach every- 
thing to everybody, he seldom or never talks nonsense. 
Semper arcum tendit.. Always serious, always well-pre- 
pared, too manly to court a vulgar prejudice, and too grave to 
risk his reputation by a jest, he always speaks as if the sub- 
ject of his discourse had been his exclusive or principal 
study. The latest improyements in prison discipline and 
the newest dogmas as to the convertibility of culprits, the 
most enlightened precepts of agriculture, and the most liberal 
doctrines on education, are all carefully provided for the use 
of the several associations which devote themselves to the 
reformation of criminals, the breeding of cattle, or the foun- 
dation of Atheneeums and Lyceums. 

_ And still he talked: and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

The perversity of human nature almost desires that—to 

arody a well-known phrase—so much wisdom should occa- 

stonally be irradiated by a gleam of frivolity. Prrt, not- 
withstanding the full-dress character of his oratory and the 

official pomp of his manner, once remarked, in answer to a 
recommendation of some unusually sensible man, “That is 

ing—any man can talk sense; I want to know whether 
che can talk nonsense.” 

__ In that valuable receptacle of forgotten literature, called 
he Elegant Extracts, there is preserved a collection of works 

ch once were known under the title of Didactic Poetry. 

The Georgics, and the Hind and the Panther nominally belong 


excludes all imaginative ornaments, and confines itself to 
more or less lucid reasoning on subjects which must neither 
be amusing on the one hand, nor abstruse on the other. It 
is not so much a question whether anything important is 
taught, as whether the forms of teaching are skilfully pre- 
served. Pore described the Universe as “a mighty maze 
and all without a plan,” until, on the suggestion that his 
doctrine was alarmingly heterodox, he substituted the ver- 
sion—“ A mighty maze, but not without a plan.” The suc- 
cessive propositions involved two opposite philosophical 
systems, bnt it was enough for the purpose of the poct 
that both verses were equally didactic. Lectures, and 
addresses to public meetings, leave out the rhyme, but they 
treat reason on the didactic principle. Even the ablest 

speakers on such occasions, though they may rise above 
mediocrity in their style, can seldom be removed many 
degrees from commonplace in their matter. When Lord 

SraneY presides over a meeting for the reformation of 
juvenile criminals, he can, at the utmost, only sum up the 

conclusions of a blue-book. His professional hearers know 

more of penal human nature than himself; and the general 

audience neither desire nor deserve any profound or search- 

ing investigation into the principles of crime and punish- 

ment. The close relation which exists between justice and 

revenge would furnish meat too strong for the digestion of a 

philanthropic assembly. 

On the more cheerful occasion of an agricultural dinner, it 
may be doubted whether amusement would not be at least 
as appropriate and acceptable as instruction. Laughter, even 
at small jokes, promotes digestion ; but it is unwholesome to 
think after dinner, and a judicious county member says what- 
ever comes uppermost, and tries to keep his audience in good- 
humour. Lord-Srantey would have been incapable of de- 
scending to Sir James Granam’s extemporaneous fal 
about so irrelevant a matter as the constitutional freedom of 
Russia ; but if the paradox produced a laugh or a cheer, it 
served its purpose, at the cost of furnishing a subsequent 
triumph to critical journalists in London. A farmer, as 
much as any other man, likes to keep business and pleasure 
apart. There is no use in dinning into his ear, when he 
wishes to enjoy himself, that green crops are the basis of 
agriculture, or that it is cheaper to farm highly than to starve 
the land. In more jovial days than these, lawyers at their 
circuit dinners never indulged in speeches on contingent re- 
mainders, nor even on the necessity of improving legal educa- 
tion by the systematic study of jurisprudence. The broadest 
jokes, the wildest nonsense, mock penalties, burlesque accu- 
sations, served to relax the intellect which had heen suffi- 
ciently strained during the business of the day. It is 
hard upon farmers to have drains and steam-ploughs inflicted 
on their leisure, and they must sometimes feel like an assem- 
blage of heavy-clay Hannibals listening to lectures on the 
art of war. The clever and celebrated gentleman from the 
House of Commons who undertakes to teach them their own 
business, would be much more welcome if he would select 
any other topic than that which alone they understand far 
more practically than himself. 

The inauguration of a Lyceum is a recognised occasion for 
a lecture on things in general ; but it sometimes occurs to 
sceptical minds that, within the last half-dozen years, every- 
thing that can bear on books and adult education must have 
been said already. The benefit to a town of a library, of a 
reading-room, of lectures on special subjects, and of classes 
for young men, may admit of eulogy or of exaggeration, 
but searcely of elucidation. No one, unless a self-taught 

uenter of such institutions were to record his own ex- 
rience, could be better qualified than Lord Stanuey to 
ilate on the machinery or on the advan of education. 
Dispensing with the clap-traps which have become obsolete, 


to the same class ; but didactic poetry, properly speaking, 


the lecturer, in thisas in every other department, isa little in 
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advance of the multitude, and exactly on a level with the most 
enlightened educational theorists of the day. Aslight prejudice 
in favour of science as compared with literature is in conformity 
with the reigning fashion ; whilst a still better characteristic 
of the enlightened speaker is his earnestness, and his freedom 
from the condescension of conscious superiority. The people 
of Oldham were fortunate in their chairman; but it is more 
doubtful whether Lord Sranuey is judicious in the career 
which he has selected. 

Lecturing is not a training for a statesman. Those who 
are always teaching can never learn. The habit of com- 
municating results indisposes the mind to the study of 
principles. Fluent preachers of multifarious doctrines 
seldom understand the government of men. Lord Srantey 
can scarcely be said, by the boldest metaphor, to have sown 
his wild oats ; but he has cultivated and cropped his garden 
till .it will hold no more, and if he aspires to a leading 
position in public life, he must henceforth devote himself 
to action. If the bent of his disposition inclines him to 
other pursuits, the fortunes of an individual concern only 
himself and his friends; but in general, it may be worth 
while to point out the difference between a politician and a 
lecturer on politics. It is a common error at the present 
day to believe that the questions which are called social have 
superseded the disputes which formerly divided parties and 
nations. But the proper business of statesmen, now as of old, 
consists in governing men, and, where freedom exists, in 
governing them with their own consent. Mechanical and 
sanitary improvements, however important in themselves, 
concern a Minister only in their results. It is not his 
duty to study their details, but to facilitate their intro- 
duction, or to remove external impediments from their 
progress. There is abundant room in the social system 
for public benefactors of every description. Theorists, and 
even philanthropists, have their use; but the ruling class 
in a free community must be primarily, if not exclusively, 
politicians. 


SOUND BANKING. 


| gee circumstances have lately combined to draw our 
attention to the trade of banking. The gross and 
even illegal dishonesty of Srranan and Paut, the yet more 
amazing case of the SapLerrs, and just at this moment the 
failure of the Royal British Bank—all tend to awaken 
public anxiety on this topic. Banking is always a trade about 
which people have more curiosity than any other. Money 
is more interesting than merchandize—people feel they are 
trusting their banker more distinctly than that they are 
trusting any one else. We need offer no apology, therefore, 
for discussing at some length the conditions of safety in 
banking at the present time. 

There is much to be said against every system of banking. 
If you leave your money with a private banker, he may 
pay his weekly bills with it. He may go into Parliament 
and diffuse it among voters. He may marry an expensive 
lady, and issue it for “supply services.” On the other hand, 
if you choose a Joint-Stock Company, there are, doubtless, 
eight directors. Several of them are in trade, and all of them 
may want accommodation. If they incur a loss, they are in 
fear of their shareholders, and do not like to acknowledge 
it. They make greater advances in the hope of redeeming 
it; and in the end, they lose those advances too. A writer 
acquainted with a perfectly safe place of deposit for money 
might suggest an unanswerable argument against every known 
place ; but society knows of none such. If you try to keep 
cash for yourself, others are apt to purloin it—if you lend 
it to somebody else, that somebody else may omit to repay 
you. All these generally sceptical arguments, as is com- 
monly the case, balance one another. As society is consti- 
tuted, we must put our money into some bank; and the 
ouly real question is what kind of bank is the safest. 

There are three conditions which seem essential to the 
maximum of security. We may be safe without them, but 
it is clear that we should be safer with them. First, a large 
property ought to become liable for our money when it is 
lent. Secondly, we should be able to ascertain that, while 
the loan lasts, that property continues liable—@ fortiori, that 
it continues to exist. tly, the banker— the actual prac- 
tical man who regulates and reinvests our money—should be 
so thoroughly remunerated that his clear interest is rather 
to retain his position by employing our money well than to 
risk it by employing it ill. 

The old system of private banking, according to the theory 


of it, fulfilled adequately the first and the third of these 
conditions. A person of large visible—often of large terrj- 
torial—property took charge of the money of his neighbours; 
and they looked for their security to the wealth with which 
they were familiar—to the acres which they saw. The 
legitimate profits of the banker were likewise such as to 
secure his fidelity—at least to make fraud very unreason- 
able. He obtained the use of a large sum of money for 
nothing—he had no shareholders craving a dividend—no 
opposing directors wondering quietly that the dividend was 
not greater. Not being a needy man, he might be supposed 
to be independent of immediate income, whilst his permanent 
wealth was secured by his keeping his customers’ money safely 
and permanently. This system did not, however, very well 
secure the second of our conditions. A man might be rich 
when your money was left with hin—he might not be equal] 
so when you wished him to repay you. No doubt, in small 
rural districts, where everybody knows everybody, and 
where the means of each inhabitant are daily talked over 
by all, any great change would soon be well known, 
But in large seats of industry the case is different. When 
the affairs of Messrs. SrraHAN and Paut were made public, so 
far from the depositors being familiar with the private 
property of their bankers, many of them did not know “who 
the Bank now was.” There is, indeed, considerable difficulty 
in any one’s guessing at the wealth of such persons. The 
banker cannot tell you. If he says he is rich, every one 
thinks he is not. Besides, who can tell what family settle. 
ments or subterranean mortgages impair the real wealth of 
the most apparently opulent person? So much is this diffi 
culty felt that no new private bank is ever started. A man 
who could risk the “ preliminary expenses” would be thought 
unworthy of all confidence. Admirably as the system has 
often worked, facts show that it cannot be extended. In the 
crush of civilization, no man’s wealth is sufficiently noto- 
rious. 

The system of Joint-Stock Banks satisfies, according to 
its theory, the first and second of our conditions. If a large 
number of moderately rich persons can be induced to risk 
the whole of their property by investing some part of it ina 
bank, there can be no doubt of the ultimate repayment of 
the bank’s customers. The wealth of a single person is diffi 
cult to ascertain, and may change much ; but it is not difficult 
to learn whether a considerable number of persons are, taking 
one with another, people of fair standing and respectability. 
It is not likely that every one of them will get poorer, 
Changes there will be; but, in all probability, one will get 
richer, and another poorer. If, from any cause, a whole 
proprietary deteriorated, the fact would be plain enough to 
those who made the proper inquiries—very often the priceof 
the shares would show that they were no longer desired by 
purchasers with capital. So long as the proprietary i 
reasonably rich, the ultimate repayment of its deposits by 
Joint-Stock Banik is safe. 

Some extreme advocates of the system, indeed, argue that, 
independently of this, such repayment is perfectly certain— 
that if the amount of capital subscribed is large, and i 
actually paid up, it is wholly unnecessary to ask who are the 
shareholders. The system is yet in its infancy; but it ma 
be doubted if theory, or such experience as we have bad 
justify this idea. We can scarcely satisfy the second of our 
preliminary conditions. That the capital has been paid up, 
we may ascertain, but how are we to be sure that it has not 
been lost? The Royal British Bank has more than lost all the 
capital which was paid up, and must have long since forfeited its 
charter by the loss of theamount on whichit was to become void 
It is immaterial to argue that a bank cannot lose its capital 
without great mismanagement ; for it cannot fail without 
great mismanagement, and we are considering what is the 
security of the customers in the case of failure. Happily, it 
is a very difficult thing to destroy the credit of an established 
bank. When the public once gets a habit of trusting, it 
will go of trusting; and while still in credit, a bank can 
endure and recover large losses. Still, painful experience shows 
that credit can be destroyed. In a great business, a consider- 
able capital may readily be lost by fraud or blundering—@ 
small capital may as easily be lost in a less business—and in 
either case, the fact may become known. The bank may fail, 
and the last resource of the customers will be the property of 
the proprietors. 

The same extreme advocates argue that an independent 
audit will enable the shareholders and the public to be sure 
that their money is safe, and their business properly con 


ducted. But on this point there is a dilemma, If the audi- 
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tor knows anything of the business of the bank, it must be 
by being connected with the management, and then his audit 
ceases to be independent—if he is ignorant of the busi- 
ness, he must learn it before his audit can be satisfac- 
tory. A practised accountant can add up the ledger, and 
count over the cash ; but how can he judge of the goodness 
of the bills discounted, the value of the securities, or the 
trustworthiness of the customers? Even if he made a dis- 
covery, he might ruin the bank by proclaiming it to a public 
meeting of shareholders. The experience of railway audits 
shows that we must not expect one or two shareholders, in 
one or two days, to become sufficiently acquainted with large 
and involved transactions. Of course, it is desirable to have 
an audit—every additional security is always valuable—but 
to rely on it as a sole guarantee for the solvency of a bank 
js not reasonable, and will, now and then, end in dis- 
appointment. 

By far the best security that the whole of the property 


_ liable to the customers of the bank should not be misspent 


by the directors, is that it should not be in their hands, If 
the proprietary is rich and respectable, there is a large fund 
“out of doors,” which the worst managers cannot lose or 
take. The solvency of our best Joint-Stock banks is secured, 
not only by the largeness of their capital, but by the 
means and standing of their shareholders. The serious 
doubt which many people feel about Joint-Stock Banking 
is whether such a proprietary can now be secured. Under 
our present law, every shareholder is liable to every de- 
positor to the limit of his last farthing. Of course, very 
few shareholders can know anything of the management of 
the concern ; and the success or ruin of a bank is entirely a 
matter of management. Take the case of a man with 20,000/. 
—will he, for the sake of a high interest on 5000/., invest it 
so as to risk losing his whole 20,000/. by the blundering of 
men whom he never saw, and whom he cannot restrain? 
Men of small property may possibly invest the whole of it; 
but then there is no separate fund, out of the control of the 
managers, secured to the depositors by being in the hands of 
the proprietors. 

Auother, but much more removeable difficulty in Joint- 
Stock Banking, is the insufficient remuneration of the 
directors. We cannot pry into the arcana of the board- 
rooms, and therefore cannot say how much any one set of 
directors are paid, or how. But in some companies they 
profess to serve gratuitously—in many others their pay is 
understood to be extremely small—in hardly any is it enough 
to induce very able practical men to devote much time 
to the duty. The tendency is like that of the government 
of a new colony—the worst qualified will be apt to take 
that which the best qualified are too busy to desire. In the 
getting up of new banks, we suspect that this is much felt. 
What is to make practised men of business—and no one else 
is fit—devote a great deal of time to the foundation of a 
large bank, in which their share can be but a small fraction? 
The case of the Tipperary Bank is a warning of what will 
occur when the foundation of banks can fall into the hands 
of persons like the Sapterrs. The only way, in Joint-Stock 

ing, of satisfying the last of our conditions, is to give 
to the directors—at any rate to the most active and directing 
—say, to a Committee of Management, a high remuneration. 
Till this is done, there will be a temptation to make undue 
gains, either by borrowing too much from the bank them- 
selves, or lending too much to their friends. 

This last objection, as we have said, can be easily removed ; 
but the one previously mentioned cannot be remedied under 
the present law. Lord Paumerston is reported to have said 
that he did not consider the principle of limited liability at 
all applicable to banking. Yet it does not appear that he is 
ready to act on this idea. If he were, he ought to be urgent 
for the removal of the national account from the Bank of 
England. He has, however, been fifty years in Parliament, 
and we do not know that he ever made a motion to that 
effect. It is certain, we believe, that, out of England, all the 
greatest banks known in history—the Bank of France, that 
of Amsterdam, that of Genoa, the most remarkable of the 
Scoteh banks—have all been founded on this principle. Many 
rich people, who would never dream of giving their names to 
& Joint-Stock Bank now that they may be ruined by its 
failure, would be ready to incur a great liability if it were 
exactly defined, and if they were quite sure it could not be 
extended. In a rural district, many of the greatest landed 
proprietors would be very glad to lend their credit to a local 

k, if it could be done with reasonable safety. It seems, 
at any rate, certain that, by a proper application of the prin- 


ciple of limited liability, all the three conditions on which 
we have insisted could be complied with. 

No doubt, if all the capital subscribed for were at once 
paid up, and if the shareholders were to be liable for no more, 
the second of those conditions would be wanting. There 
would be no security that the capital, which would be entirely 
in the hands of the managers, might not be wholly lost. 
But this is clearly not an essential part of the system. Ifa 
large capital were paid up, and if the shareholders were to be 
liable only to pay as much more, or twice as much more, the 
risk would be defined. Suppose, for example, that a million 
were subscribed for in 100/. shares—if the whole of those 
shares were paid up, and if each shareholder were liable to the 
depositors for rool, or 200/. per share, in addition, and no 
more, opulent shareholders might easily be induced to join. 
They would be ready, perhaps, to go to five times the amount. 
They are anxious there should be a limit, but they would not 
care comparatively where the limit was placed. As has 
been said, the public could easily ascertain whether the body 
of shareholders were persons of standing; and so long as 
there was, so to speak, a supplemental capital in their 
hands, there could be no fear of the directors losing the 
whole capital. Of course it would be easy to remunerate 
the managing directors so well that it should be their 
interest to manage safely. On the whole, there hardly 
seems any other means of obtaining so certainly, and re- 
taining so securely, a large property which shall be liable for 
the monies deposited in a bank, and which the public shall 
know to be so. 


NAPLES. 


T seems to be considered certain that England and France 
will make some naval demonstration in the Bay of Naples, 
It is difficult to specify the limits, or to define the precise 
object, of the proposed intervention ; but it will undoubtedly 
stop short of open hostility, and one at least of the allies will 
abstain from demanding the restcration of constitutional 
freedom. The delinquent Sovereign willonly be asked to mode- 
rate a cruelty which is a scandal upon absolutism, and a worth- 
less promise will be the sole security for any concession which 
may be extorted. Those, however, who desire immediate 
relief for the victims of royal tyranny, and hope for ultimate 
vengeance on their oppressor, will welcome the establishment 
of a precedent which may produce great results hereafter. 
Something will have been accomplished in compelling the 
King of Napies to recognise the jurisdiction which the 
Western Powers will have assumed for the purpose of vin- 
dicating the cause of humanity. 
The Russo-Austrian theory that foreign interference can 
only be justified by the invitation of a legitimate Sovereign, 
combined with the doctrine embodied in the Holy Alliance 
of a mutual guarantee among kings, constitutes a system of 
appalling iniquity and immorality. It is true that the treaties 
which bind the British Government to support the native 
princes of India, and the arrangements of the Treaty of Vienna 
by which the petty rulers of Germany aresecured in the posses- 
sion of their power, involve the same pernicious principle ; 
but both in the Confederation and in the Indian Empire, there 
isa paramount authority capable of redressing flagrant abuses. 
The minor European Governments, however, have learned 
to believe that, while they have nothing to fear from 
without, they will be backed in any conflict with their sub- 
jects by an irresistible force. Since 1815, Spain, Naples, 
and Hungary have in turn shaken off an oppressive yoke ; 
and in every instance, the obnoxious ruler has been restored 
by foreign arms. Charters, compacts, and vested rights 
have been systematically overruled—the right of interven- 
tion has been exercised exclusively in favour of royalty. 
A new era will have been inaugurated by the practical 
declaration of the Western Powers, that monarchy has its 
duties as well as its rights, and that enormities may be 
committed in its name too atrocious for toleration. Seven 
years ago, France and England looked on at the suppres- 
sion of Italian freedom and independence, but they are 
not inclined to bear in silence the extreme results of their 
apathy. 

Mthe relations which exist at the present moment amongst 
the Great Powers are a puzzle todiplomatists. Russia has been 
said to be unfriendly to Austria, and devoted to France. 
Every servile writer on the Continent is employed in attempts 
to separate the Western allies, and too many Liberals in 
England unconsciously assist their endeavours. In the 


question of the Danubian Principalities, England, Turkey, 
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and Austria are supposed to differ from France and Russia ; 
and yet the triple alliance purports to unite Austria, France, 
and England in a contingent resistance to Russian encroach- 
ments. The English nation is unanimous in the resolution 
to protect Piedmont from Austrian aggression, and the 
French Government is bound both by interest and by a 
sense of honour to maintain the same policy. The rumoured 
expedition of an allied squadron to Napleswill be, in substance, 
a demonstration against Austria. M. Fanrinr’s letter to 
Mr. Guapsrone breaks through the diplomatic fiction by 
which the Court of Vienna is supposed to disapprove of the 
Neapolitan copy of its own proceedings. For every act of 
oppression perpetrated in Italy, Austria is ultimately respon- 
sible, since the weaker Governments would be deterred from 
tempting the patience of their subjects if they were not assured 
of protection in case of successful popular resistance. The 
appearance, however, of an allied squadron at Naples, follow- 
ing the rupture of diplomatic relations, would amount to a 
declaration that indigenous tyranny must henceforth 
depend on its own resources. On two occasions since the 
restoration of the present dynasty, the kings of Naples have 
been frightened into the grant of a constitution; and in one 
instance, an Austrian army interfered to rescind the con- 
cession. It is not impossible that the present occupant of 
the throne may at least be terrified into moderation. 

Prince GorrscHAKOFF’s circular throws an unfavour- 
able light on the future policy of Russia. The late 
Emperor had succeeded in constituting himself the arbiter 
of Eastern and Western Europe, and his power, both abroad 
and at home, was steadily applied to the degradation of the 
human race by the suppression of all liberal aspirations. 
His successor ought to have discovered, even indepen- 
dently of Crimean experience, that NicHoLas was a shallow 
politician, although he was able and determined in the 
execution of his schemes. The Austrian Government, 


resting on the army and on the loyalty of a portion of its 


subjects, may constitute itself the champion and represen- 
tative of despotism ; but the Russian dynasty rests on a firmer 
basis, and the Czar can afford to regard with profound 


indifference the political dissensions of foreign nations. The 


Imperial throne of Moscow would not be less secure if Italy 
were free and happy from the Alps to the sea. The 
repression of Hungary may be thought a necessary condition 
of the servitude of Poland, but no Russian interest is pro- 
moted by the floggings which are inflicted under the royal 
sign-manual at Naples. It is time that Continental sovereigns 
should learn that the crimes of their equals are not in all 
cases entitled to their sympathy ; and the consciousness of 
insecurity may perhaps induce some Governments to antici- 
pate the demands of their subjects. 

If it is seriously intended to despatch a Russian squadron 
to the Bay of Naples, the fact is a sufficient security for 
the peaceful intentions of the Czar. The ships which were 
so long shut up at Cronstadt would not be exposed to 
inevitable capture in the Mediterranean if there were the 
remotest possibility of a war. Russia discontinued the late 
struggle from utter exhaustion, and until her losses are 
in some degree repaired, she will carefully abstain from a 
renewal of the contest. The circular note of the 2nd Sep- 
tember is an impolitic effort to resume the domineering 
attitude which was so long maintained by the late Emperor ; 
but the first public act of the new Minister of Foreign Affairs 
is singularly infelicitous. After all the adulation which the 
organs of Russia have lavished on France, it is injudicious to 
mix up the question of Greece with the Neapolitan dispute ; 
for the force which occupies the Pirzeus is principally French, 
and it will certainly not be withdrawn in deference to a 
Russian menace. “The King of Naptes,” adds Prince 
Gorrscnakorr, “is the object of a pressure, not because his 
Mavesty has transgressed any engagement imposed upon him 
by treaty towards Foreign Courts, but because, in the exercise 
of his incontestable rights of sovereignty, he governs his sub- 
jects according to his fancy.” (?) A series of commonplaces 
follows about the rights of independent Sovereigns, and the 
equality of the weak with the strong ; and throughout the 
Circular it is insinuated that the remonstrances of France 
and England are analogous to the interference of MEnscui- 
korr at Constantinople. Diplomatists are privileged to 
use the cant of their profession ; but States must be guided 
by the real circumstances of each case, and not by the 
technical phrases in which they may be described. No law, 
human or divine, authorizes the King of Napues to govern 
his subjects according to his fancy. The Western Powers 
remonstrate against unheard-of iniquities in right of their 


own superiority, and as champions of humanity and justice ; 
and no one, in or out of Russia, suspects them of ulterior 
projects similar to those which the Emperor Nicnotas 
avowed to Sir Hamitton Seymour. ALEXANDER IT. has 
nothing to gain by declaring himself the patron of tyranny, 
and he has neither the power nor the intention to coun- 
teract the operations which may be thought advisable by 
England and France. It will be long before another 
Suwanorr influences the fortunes of Italy. 

A change in Neapolitan administration would be compa- 
ratively easy, for the same reason which renders the existing 
tyranny inexcusable — namely, that the Government is 
entirely Italian. No composition is possible between 
the Austrian Government and the people of Lombardy, 
The natives positively refuse to associate with the alien 
intruders to whom they are forced to submit ; and excessive 
taxation, conscription, arbitrary imprisonment, and torture, 
are but consequential evils dependent on the master grievance 
of a foreign occupation. The House of Austria might have 
secured the obedience of its Italian subjects, and in time 
have won their attachment, if Lombard soldiers and officials 
had been employed in a mild and regular administration ; but 
the German and the Croat have become universally odious, 
and it is apparently impossible that the existing system 
should be modified in such a manner as to become acceptable 
to the people. In Naples, however—at least on one side 
of the Straits—there is no antagonism of races. The soldier, 
the gaoler, and the spy, speak the language and the dialect of 
their victims. The re-establishment of law and justice would 
leave the ordinary herd of political criminals undistinguish- 
able from their countrymen; nor could the despots of 
Europe plausibly pretend that Neapolitan regeneration 
had destroyed the balance of power. The example of 
Piedmont has shown the inestimable advantage of legitimacy 
in combination with liberty. A Republic at Turin would 
have been suppressed by a general coalition ; but the House 
of Savoy, even when it reigns over a free people, claims, in 
common with its equals, to rule by the grace of God. Per- 
jury and tyranny are but incidental accessories to the divine 
right of kings. 

Italians and the friends of Italy must abstain from unduly 
sanguine expectations of immediate results to be accomplished 
by Western intervention at Naples. The English and French 
Governments are restrained by many considerations from 
satisfying the hopes of ardent patriots. If a naval demon- 
stration is made, the professed object of the measure will be 
rather to obtain satisfaction for a diplomatic affront than to 
insist on a fundamental change of domestic policy ; and the 
danger will, at the last moment, be averted by assurances 
transparently false, and by promises on which no one will 
rely. ‘The King will have been reprimanded and humiliated 
in the face of Europe, but he will not the less retain the 
keys of his dungeons, and the power of appointing his judges 
It is contrary to English theories as well as to French inte- 
rests and prejudices, to propagate constitutional doctrines by 
force of arms. The motto of 1848 is still applicable to the 
Peninsula—Jtalia fara da se. The indirect consequences of 
the intervention may, however, be more important. States- 
men necessarily deal with circumstances as they arise, and 
are fortunately incapable of framing a systematic and immu- 
table policy. With the laudable purpose of imposing some 
check on an iutolerabie evil, the English and French Govern- 
ments unavoidably leave a portion of the future result to 
chance; and, while professing to act in the interest of 
monarchy, they deliberately incur the risk of injuring the 
authority which they undertake to support. It is by no 
means certain that King Ferpivanp has not the best of the 
argument when he declares that the prison and the stick are 
the best security for the paternal government which he 
administers. The expediency of maintaining the most de 
graded family in Europe on the throne is, with all diplomati¢ 
courtesy, admitted; but the intimation that misgovernment 
endangers legitimate power is not the less siguificant of 
authoritative because it may involve a questionable prop 
sition. 

Purists and pedants—the dupes of words and the slaves of 
formulas—may object to the seeming anomaly of checking # 
Naples wrong-doings which are perpetrated with impunity 
at Milan and Venice. It is a sufficient answer that a minor 
State can be controlled, whilst it would be mere Quixotism 
to remonstrate against the oppressive administration of 
Austria. It may be added that a Great Power is respon 
sible for its own wrongs, but that the secondary despotisms 
of Europe are only enabled to exist by the support of their 
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neighbours. England and France are bound either to pro- 
hibit all interference in the affairs of the Peninsula, or to 
protest against the actual tyranny. The system of inter- 
national law, and the balance of power, have grown up in 
too irregular a manner to allow of perfect formal consistency 
in the application of political maxims; but although there 
would be no difficulty in finding precedents for the proposed 
interference, it may be desirable for English statesmen to 
abstain from the recognition of French, Austrian, and Rus- 
sian expeditions for the suppression of liberty in foreign 
States. 

It is probable that the Neapolitan Court will make some 
ostensible concession in time to anticipate the rupture of 
diplomatic relations, and the appearance of the allied 
squadrons. If the sufferings of a single prisoner are miti- 
gated, the remonstrances which have been put forth will 
not have been useless ; and a still greater advantage will 
have been secured by the establishment of the principle that 


_ minor States are responsible for gross misgovernment. It 


will be for England to take care that the doctrine is not 
hereafter misapplied for the suppression of freedom. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


iw is no class in this country endowed with so won- 
derful a measure of imagination as the farmers. 
There are shrewd, intelligent, practical men among them, 
who see things as they actually are; but, as a body, 
our agriculturists live in an atmosphere of fanciful rights, 
imaginary dangers, and manufactured grievances, which mere 
prosaic facts have the greatest difficulty in penetrating. If 
it were not for their almost universal, though tardy, conver- 
sion to free-trade, we should have utterly despaired of driving 
or coaxing a fact into the agricultural mind. Just now, they 
are everywhere crying out against agricultural statistics ; and 
yet we do not believe that one farmer in fifty has taken 
the trouble to ascertain the very harmless provisions of the 
Bill upon the subject which the county members assisted 
Lord Patmerston to burke. It is enough for them that 
their representatives describe it as a vexatious and inquisi- 
torial measure, and they cheer with all their hearts the 
patriotic prediction that it will never pass until the day when 
the Inquisition shall be established in England. Unfortunately, 
county members are, for the most part, farmers’ friends; and it 
hasbeen, time out of mind, the especial function of the farmers’ 
friend to oppose the legislative devices by which Manchester 
is known to be always plotting the ruin of the agricultural 
interest. For want of a better grievance, the statistical 
seheme has, this autumn, been made the great object of 
attack ; and as the farmers’ friend has learned, by long 
experience, that it is quite unnecessary to adhere to facts, 
he adopts the imaginative style of description which is 
most congenial to the luxuriant fancy of his audience. 

Sir E. B. Lyrron, for example, tells the men of Hert- 
fordshire that the rejected Bill “united the most un- 
pleasant machinery in the world with the most vexatious 
principle—namely, that of an inquisitorial investigation 
mto a man’s private affairs under a bill of pains and 
penalties, leaving the farmer at the mercy of any common spy 
and informer.” What the spy could possibly inform about, 
or what he could get by informing, are matters which Sir 
Epwarp prudently passes over. All the rural members 
declaim in the same fashion. Mr. Aucustus Starrorp has 
a variety of curious and contradictory objections to the Bill. 
He greatly admires the Trish plan of collecting statistics by 
means of the police, though we are afraid that the method is 
commended rather because it is incapable of imitation in 
England than for any more intelligible reason. At the 
same time, he is of opinion that agricultural statistics are 
of no more use in Ireland than the Georgics of Virgil or 
the treatises of Columella, “although the farmers may calcu- 
late on them the value of their crops, and the range of time 
for bringing them to the market.” We may leave the last 
Part of this sage opinion to counteract the first, and shall 
certainly not enter into any very lengthy argument to 
prove the utility of a measure which would so materially 
assist the farmer in the buying and selling part of his busi- 
hess. After thus acknowledging the real service which ac- 
curate statistics would render to the farmer, Mr. Starrorp 
sums up his objections by this characteristic complaint :— 

What we feel is this—that we are not as a class to benefit 
vy the returns, but if the principle is compulsory, we are 
ely to be harassed, and therefore we protest against it.” ‘The 
meaning of this we presume to be that the farmers would have 


the trouble of making the returns, while the benefit would 
extend to other members of the community, instead of being 
confined to “the class.” Has Mr. Srarrorp ever heard the 
fable of the dog in the manger? If so, what would he think 
of farmers who should refuse to give information mainly for 
their own advantage, lest other people also should derive 
some benefit from it? 

But Mr. Starrorp had some other arguments on the 
subject, which, strangely enough, his Northamptonshire 
friends do not seem to have considered an insult to their 
understandings. It happens that an account of every 
pound of cotton imported into the country is duly furnished 
to Government officers; and it is also the fact that returns 
are no longer published of the circulation of newspapers, now 
that the compulsory stamp duty has been remitted. On the 
strength of these facts, Mr. Starrorp refers to the case 
of the newspapers as a precedent to justify the refusal of 
returns of agricultural produce ; while he boldly asserts that 
there is no analogy between statistics of cotton and statistics 
of corn. If he had said just the reverse, he would have been 
nearly right. Corn and cotton are commodities the supply of 
which necessarily regulate the industry of the country and the 
prices of food and clothing ; and the reasons for ascertain- 
ing the annual amount available for use are very similar 
in both cases. The only difference is, that accurate returns 
are more essential in the case of corn than in that of cotton, 
in proportion to the greater difficulty of forming a proxi- 
mately correct estimate from private information, and the 
paramount importance of knowing the quantity of food on 
which we have to depend. Returns of newspaper circulation, 
on the other hand, were never of any use except to gratify 
an idle curiosity, or to serve as advertisements for the 
more prosperous journals. Newspapers are articles of which 
the supply can always be brought up to the demand, and we 
are not under the necessity of supplying any deficiency 
of the Times or Post by importing copies of the Pays or 
Galignani. The public has therefore no interest whatever 
in knowing the exact production of Printing House-square, 
except, perhaps, as a means of estimating the growth 
of newspaper government. Mr. Srarrorp’s wit is on a 
par with his logic. He makes a great point of assuring 
the country that farmers are willing to afford all useful 
information, but that they do not wish to have to tell 
when and where any particular hen lays an egg. This 
joke appears to be in great repute in rural circles, 
for we find Mr. Buakemore, M.P., repeating it a few 
days later to the Ledbury farmers, and dwelling on the 
cruelty of compelling the occupier of perhaps three acres to 
maxe a return of how many hens he kept, how many eggs 
they laid, or how many cabbages he grew. 

Those who have not seen the Bill which has excited so 
much indignation may perhaps be surprised to learn that it 
required nothing more from the farmer than a return of the 
number of acres in his occupation under each kind of crop, 
and the number of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs upon his 
land, and that abstracts only of the results were intended to 
be published. All the information which the public would 
have got would have been confined to the total crops and 
stock of the different counties or districts, without any men- 
tion of the details furnished by individual farmers ; and yet 
Mr. BiaKkemone, besides palming off his second-hand witti- 
cisms, won cheers from his audience by insisting on having 
“parochial statistics, and not statistics of the affairs of any 
man.” Ifhe had ever read the Bill, he could scarcely have 
made this complaint; but it is just the sort of argument 
which farmers’ friends think good enough for farmers. The 
only objections which really touch the actual measure are, 
first, that the returns, like those of the census, are to be 
compulsory ; and, secondly, that the Poor-Law machinery 
is to be used. Sir E. B. Lyrron, relying, we presume, on 
the bad memories of his friends, insisted that a voluntary 
system, like that of Ireland or of Scotland, would be cor- 
dially supported in this country—the fact being, that re- 
peated efforts to collect the desired information without 
compulsion had been uniformly defeated, during the last 
twenty years, by the perversity of English farmers. In 
Scotland, the agriculturists themselves furnish the statistics 
through the instrumentality of the Highland Society. In 
Ireland, not even the most ignorant cottier refuses to tell 
the policeman what his farm contains. But in England, the 
agricultural associations have made no attempt to follow 
the example of the Highland Society, and it happens that 
we have no organized police to act as enumerators. If we 


had, the sensitive natures which recoil from Poor-Law officers 
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would hardly brook the military inquisition of an armed 
police. English farmers ought to be ashamed of showing 
themselves so far behind their Irish and Scotch brethren as 
to render a compulsory Bill necessary to extract returns 
from which they themselves would gain the chief benefit ; 
but there is something exquisitely ludicrous in complaining 
that the measure was not purely voluntary, after having, 
for a period of twenty years, steadily refused to make returns 
except on compulsion. The objection to the machinery 
proposed, even if honest, is childish in the extreme ; and if 
allowed, it would prevent any statistics from being collected 
at all. Enumerators of some sort there must be, and as 
the farmers wont do the work themselves, it is necessary 
to employ some body of men scattered over the face of the 
country, like the Police in Ireland. No such body exists 
in England, except the Poor-Law officials, and we strongly 
suspect that the pretended dislike to their interference 
is only a decent veil to hide an unreasoning objection 
to furnishing any statistics at all. This, indeed, is almost 
acknowledged by Sir E. B. Lyrron’s frank explanation 
of his reason for advocating the general principle of 
collecting rural statistics, while he condemns every possible 
plan for carrying it out. “ It will not do,” said the honour- 
able baronet, “for any class at this time of day to appear 
opposed to the spread of knowledge.” We have waited long 
enough for the agriculturists to throw off their prejudices on 
this subject, and we trust that they will yet have the sense 
to offer us something more than the appearance of liberality. 
Either with or without their aid, Agricultural Statistics must, 
by some means or other, be obtained ; but it would be much 
more pleasant if English farmers would give their assistance 
with the same good humour and common sense which have 
been shown in Scotland and Ireland. 


AMERICAN DISSENSIONS. 


_— who hope or fear a revolution in the United 
States are destined to be disappointed. The wonderful 
aptitude of the American people for self-government enables 
them to escape from political dilemmas with a facility which 
almost justifies their readiness to encounter them. At the 
very moment when it had become impossible for the Federal 
Government to connive any longer at the irregular pro- 
ceedings in California, the Vigilance Committee has dissolved 
itself after a triumphal procession, and deposited its arms and 
accoutrements in stores where they will be found whenever 
they are wanted. The gamblers and ruffians of San Fran- 
eisco have received a useful hint. Some of their ringleaders 
have been hanged, several have been banished, and the Chief 
Justice has only been released from prison on the recovery of 
the member of the Committee whom he had wounded. The 
Governor and other legitimate authorities are restored to 
their functions, and they will be allowed to exercise them as 
long as they preserve decent order in the community. 

The far more difficult problem of Kansas is also likely 
to be solved by the aid of common sense and moderation. 
The President of the Unrrep States has kept within the 
letter of the Constitution in declaring that the Free-State 
bands in Kansas are in insurrection, and in authorising 
the Governor of the Territory to suppress them by military 
foree ; and it may be added that, after acknowledging the 
legal existence of the Pro-slavery Government, Mr. Prerce 
had no alternative but to support it against open violence. 
The powers of the Executive, though large, are strictly 
limited, nor can the Federal troops be employed except on 
the requisition of the local authorities. The recent des- 
patches from the State and War Departments at Washington 
would in themselves form no ground for an impeachment of 
the present Administration. If it is asked why the armed 
bodies from Missouri are not included in the official denun- 
ciation, it may be answered that the Territorial Government 
has made no complaint against ArrcHEeson and Brerorp, 
while it has asked for the aid of the regular army to repel 
the supposed aggressions of Lane. ‘The Prestpent may 
legitimately protest that he has neither eyes to see, nor ears 
to hear, exeept when the Constitution has furnished him 
with organs, and that public notoriety offers no excuse for 
his interference until he is called upon to comply with a 
formal demand. 

On the other hand, the Free Settlers urge, with much 
show of reason, that it is hard that armed and lawless 
invaders should march through the Territory with impunity, 
while they are themselves denounced as traitors for taking 
up arms in their turn to defend, not against the Government, 


but against the Border Ruffian freebooters, their homes, 
their properties, and their lives. The Pro-Slavery leaders 
openly boast of their intention to exterminate their Northern 
enemies ; and the local Government, representing the same 
intruding faction, offers no protection to the Free Settlers, 
Even the monstrous laws enacted by the usurping Legis. 
lature are set at nought when there is a question of extir- 
pating the so-called Abolitionists. In the presence of 
their unscrupulous enemies, the inhabitants of Laurence fail 
to appreciate the Presipent’s scrupulous adherence to the 
letter of the law. They naturally suppose that the Consti- 
tution of which they have been accustomed to boast must 
contain some remedy for the frightful iniquity now domi- 
nant in Kansas ; and in the present instance, the assumption 
is perfectly well founded. The existing difficulty may be 
overcome by the appointment of half-a-dozen honest men to 
the principal offices in the Territory. It is true that the 
PresipENT can hear and see only through constitutional 
organs; but he creates them for himself, and if he is deaf or 
blind to the complaints of his persecuted fellow-citizens, he 
is responsible for his own voluntary ignorance. We are 
to learn that Mr. Geary, the new Governor of Kansas, has 
reversed the policy of his predecessors by declaring his 
resolution to put down with an impartial hand all military 
equipments, and that General Smirn, commanding the troops 
in the district, will readily support the local authorities in 
the impartial maintenance of order. On the other hand, 
Dona.pson, the notorious Marshal who called out the Pro- 
Slavery marauders as his posse, still holds the office which he 
has abused ; but Lecompre, the Chief Justice who permitted 
a Border-Ruffian jury to present the Laurence Hotel as a 
nuisance, has, no doubt under inspirations from Washington, 
admitted the Free State prisoners to bail. 

Mr. Pierce has, throughout his administration, been 
partial and unscrupulous. He has filled the public offices 
with partisans even more reckless than himself. It would be 
idle to trust to his good feeling or to his sense of justice ; but 
he has not yet proved himself a fool ; and it is still probable 
that he may keep the promises by which he is said to have 
influenced the House of Representatives during the discus- 
sions on the Army Appropriation Bill. It is possible that 
Mr. Geary, by disarming the combatants on both sides, may 
put an end to the civil war;—that the trial of alleged 
offences may be conducted before a respectable judge—and 
that the sentences of the court may be enforced by an honest 
executive officer. 

In the meanwhile, the outrages already committed, not 
without the apparent complicity of the Federal Government, 
have visibly affected the prospects of the Presidential election. 
Three months since, Mr. BucHanan’s success appeared 
certain ; but the Sumyer assault, the Kansas disturbances, 
the Appropriation debates, and the PrEsIpDENt’s State Papers, 
have given thousands upon thousands of votes to Colonel 
Fremont. At the beginning of the contest, the Democrats 
had almost every advantage on their side. With long pos- 
session of power, they combined the appearance of opposition 
to the sectional disputes which constitute the chief danger of 
the Union. Of late, however, the slave-owners who control 
the party have shown an insane eagerness to take issue on the 
weakest part of their case. Moderate politicians in the Free 
States might ucquiesce in slavery as a necessary evil ; but 
they are not prepared to acknowledge its pretensions to supre- 
macy, nor will they surrender the entire West to its in- 
fluence. Violent partisans in the South are already pro- 
testing by anticipation against the decision of the majority. 
The notorious Breoxs recently proposed to an applauding 
audience, that in the event of the election of Fremont, “ the 
South should rise in its might, march upon Washington, and 
seize the archives of the Federal Government.” The 
blustering of a bravo may not be entitled to serious consl- 
deration ; but the insolence which defies the Constitution, 
while it demands the literal enforcement of law in Kansas, 
cannot but excite the bitter indignation of the whole 
Northern population. It is not disputed that the election 
rests with the Free States. The South will support 
BucHanan to a man; but if New York and Pennsylvania 
follow the example of Maine, Fremont will take possession 
of the White House, and Brooks, with his bludgeon, will 
only rise in his might as a member of the minority in the 
House of Representatives. The threat of secession from the 
Union will cause more irritation than alarm. , 

The pending disputes will probably end, for the time, in 4 
compromise or a truce; but unless Southern politicians learn 
temperance and discretion, the quarrel will eventually be 
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settled by the compulsory abolition of slavery. The planters 
have hitherto exercised an influence in Federal affairs 
altogether disproportionate to their numbers or their wealth. 
Their institutions have been tolerated as a necessary evil ; 
but a social anomaly which perpetually disturbs the peace of 
the Union may soon become unendurable, and three hundred 
thousand slave-owners will find themselves powerless against 
the millions of the North, if the dispute is ever referred to 
arms. The Fremont journals have lately published statistical 
returns which show the enormous superiority of the Free 
States in all the elements of national strength; and the civil 
war which would be produced by any attempt at secession 
could have but one result. Even the independence which 
many Southern writers and speakers affect to desire, would 
only leave the slave-owners helpless in the presence of a 
werful and hostile neighbour. 

So long, however, as the battle is fought on constitutional 
grounds, the South has every advantage which is compatible 
with a doubtful or untenable cause. The planters have for 
many years controlled the policy of the Federal Government ; 
and at this moment they command the Executive, the great 
majority of the Senate, and nearly half the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In the election of the President and of the 
Representatives, the white citizens vote in the name both of 
themselves and of their slaves; for the negro, in the electoral 
census, is reckoned as equal to three-fifths of a white man. 
It is a common complaint in the Free States that the South 
thus votes in right of property as well as of numbers, but no 
serious attempt has been made to correct the constitutional 
anomaly. By their unity of action among themselves, and 
their alliance with the Democratic party, the Southern 
States have far more than counterbalanced their com- 
parative numerical weakness; and they derive a further 
advantage from the arrangement by which each State is 
entitled to return two members to the Senate. Texas 
with its scattered settlers, and New York with a popu- 
lation not less than that of Belgium or Sardinia, are 
equally represented in the most influential section of the 
Legislature. The Slave States alone nominate nearly one 
half of the Senate, and their Northern allies have of late 
given them a preponderating majority. Notwithstanding 
the blustering of bullies, and the menacing votes of some of 
the Southern Legislatures, the more prudent leaders of the 
South will not fail to recognise their own interest in restrain- 
ing the contest within the limits of the law. <A violation of 
the federal compact, far less outrageous than an armed 
attack upon Washington, would strengthen the Republican 
party by the adhesion of all the Northern myriads who were 
represented at the Cincinnati Convention. 

Even in the immediate quarrel for supremacy in Kansas, 
the South derives inestimable benefit from a show of legal 
right. The PrestpEnt, with all his good-will to the cause, 
could scarcely support the Border Ruffians unless they had 
some plausible pretext for their acts. The slave-owners 
declare that, in the absence of an express prohibition, the 
Constitution protects all kinds of property, in every part 
of the Union; and they consequently argue that they have 
a right to bring their slaves into any Territory, and to keep 
them there until slavery itself has been suppressed by the 
State Constitution. The Northern settlers reply with truth 
that the question is prejudged by the actual introduction of 
slavery. The intrusive Legislature of Kansas has further 
provided against a fair trial of the question by prohibiting, 
under the severest penalties, all discussion on the subject; 
but a constitutional pretence, however fraudulent and sophis- 
tical, is far more advantageous to a party than an open 
appeal to force. The interest of the South in abiding by 
the Constitution is so clear and demonstrable that the sup- 
porters of Colonel Fremont may safely disregard all menaces 
of nullification and disunion. ‘By their violence and injus- 
tice, the Slave States have already done much to endanger 
the continuance of their long-established supremacy. 


THE AGAPEMONE. 


Rmctovs liberalism—that is to say, liberality in reli- 
gion—is not only a good thing in itself, but is valuable 

45 a means towards other ends. It not merely gives men 
om in religious belief, but it preserves the public peace. 

In other words, it is a matter of police as well as a speculative 
principle. It prevents people from insulting the religion of 
their neighbours, and has thus a negative and prohibitory side, 
3 Well as a positive one. It is obvious that it was out of 
Tespect for religion, and in order to preserve it, not to destroy 


it, that the toleration of all religions originally grew. It 
is true that the theory of toleration has its difficulties, 
merely as a theory. Beliefs so imperceptibly slide off into 
no beliefs that it is scarcely possible to say at what precise 
point unbelief and irreligion begin, and where profession 
ceases to have a just claim to the benefits of religious liberty. 
It is a sheer absurdity, for example, to say that we are 
bound, on the principles of the Tcleration Act, to license the 
preaching of atheism in our thoroughfares. We do not per- 
secute atheism; yet it is not because we justify it on 
Reformation principles, but because the mischief of calling 
public attention to it, and making martyrs, is generally 
greater than the social advantage of stopping an infinitesi- 
mally small nuisance. 

But something else is to be considered in this matter, be- 
sides abstract theories about the rights of conscience—namely, 
the peace and good order of the community. It is not to be 
inferred that the law sanctions immoralities, merely because 
it does not prevent them. As soon as individual immorality 
becomes a public nuisance, it isa matter of police. It is of no 
use attempting to enforce the whole moral law against certain 
vices. We cannot prevent drunkenness by legislation ; but 
we can, and very properly do, repress and punish public inde- 
cency. Now, Mormonism and the Agapemone are outrages 
on public decency. We might, perhaps, have some difficulty 
in saying that the State ought to suppress these things as 
forms of religion. This may or may not be the case, though 
certainly the Toleration Act was not meant for such creeds as 
these. Nor are we calling for the revival of ineffectual laws 
against blasphemy. We have a much shorter and simpler 
remedy in our hands. The Agapemone, when it quits its 
own walls, is a public nuisance, and it ought to be put 
down on the principle on which Sir Bensamin HALL avowedly 
stopped the preaching in the Parks. The preachers of Social- 
ism, and the revilers of the Bible, in Victoria Park, did that 
which tended to excite a breach of the peace. Mormonism, 
again, is a social indecency and outrage of the same sort as 
those which we occasionally—far too occasionally—punish 
in Holywell-street. There is a shorter and simpler way of 
dealing with the disciples of Brother Prince and the adhe- 
rents of Joe Sir, than by discussing the authenticity of 
the Book of Mormon, or the claims of the Bridgewater dis- 
pensation of the latter times. We merely want a convocation 
in the shape of the A division, and a synodical decree from 
the Commissioners in Scotland Yard. 

Only last week, the Hanover-square Rooms witnessed an 
exhibition much more disgusting than that of the Poses 
Plastiques. A public meeting was held by the Apostles 
of the Agapemone, for the avowed purpose of “bearing a 
testimony” and making proselytes. This testimony—we 
quote the report of a Sunday contemporary—is to the effect 
“that the Holy Ghost has superseded the Gospel by fulfilling 
it in Brother Prince . . . which means that the Holy Ghost 
took flesh in the servant of the Lord, Brother Prince. .. . 
I say again,” added the orator, “in all seriousness, that the 
Holy Ghost took the flesh of a woman,” &e. &c. And all 
this was permitted by the police. It is true that the sense 
of the meeting pronounced this raving to be “contrary to 
common sense, degrading to humanity, and blasphemy to- 
wards God”—that no breach of the peace ensued—and that 
a Serjeant of Police “good humouredly” dismissed -the 
assembly without banning or benediction. But such assem- 
blages ought not to be allowed. They are at least as 
dangerous as last year’s Hyde-park gatherings, and the 
danger is of a more serious nature. If it be said that the 
Princites are madmen, it is enough to reply that we do not 
permit raving maniacs to hold public meetings. And if the 
Agapemone is to be tolerated, not only asa religious belief, but 
as an aggressive and proselytising sect—if it be said that we 
have no right to prohibit the “ testimony” ofany religious body 
—we should, of course, not be justified in interfering if 
the Quakers were to repeat the witness to the naked truth 
borne by Mr. James Nayzor and other fanatics in Bristol, 
in the seventeenth century. It is because we so earnestly 
respect the principle of religious toleration that we protest 
against this monstrous abuse of it. Mormonism is not 
so much a religious delusion and imposture as an assault 
upon the first principles of humanity. It openly avows 
and preaches the obligation of polygamy. And from what 
we occasionally hear of the interior of the Agapemone, its 
moral practice is as foul and hideous as its blasphemy against 
Christianity is shameless. If the law remains silent, it may 
be feared that, some day or other, society will avenge itself. 
History has already presented examples of communities 
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rising, as one man, to put down anti-social systems of reli- 
gious pretensions ; and this kind of Lynch-law is all that 
is left to society in rude times, as the last appeal against 
public disorder. Unless we recognise and act upon the prin- 
ciple that Mormonism and the Agapemone are within the 
jurisdiction of the police, we shall have to revise the code of 
religious toleration itself. If this sort of thing is to go on, 
the law itself, and all its sanctions, will suffer seriously. It is 
monstrous that, while the State has no hesitation about 
punishing a pickpocket, and remorselessly infringes upon a 
man’s personal liberty if he breaks the silence of the night in 
his cups, it should throw its protection over Brother Privce 
and his emissaries. In Prussia, some years ago, the police 
suppressed a flagitious sect called the Mushers. In Paris— 
not the most moral place in the world—the police recently 
stopped the public sale of an obscene novel ; and only last 
week the authorities prosecuted a singer for individual im- 
moralities of a very vile kind. We doubt if, in either 
case, the offence was greater than that of Mormonism and 
the Agapemone; and certainly there was no such outrage 
committed, we will not say on the Christian feeling, but on 
the common decency of the community. 

We are willing to put the matter on the lowest ground. 
We only ask for public interference when these bodies are 
proselytizing. It may be the safest course not to interfere 
publicly with any private fanaticism or vice. But “the 
Church of the Latter Day Saints”—the appellation is com- 
mon to the followers of Joz Smitw and Brother Prince— 
is an aggressive body. It placards the metropolis with 
posters, challenging public attention and sanction to its 
abominations. It proclaims a system which tends to make 
society itself impossible, and which, if it prevailed, would 
annihilate every institution of the land. We account 
treason the highest of crimes, because it aims at overthrow- 
ing the constitution of the country; but the Agapemone 
is treason against the great written and unwritten consti- 
tution of the human race—treason against every natural 
instinct, every social compact, and every religious feeling. 
It is now a public exhibition, and makes its public appeal. 
A vast deal of real or affected indignation was displayed 
about the offence to social morals offered in the opera of La 
Traviata ; but we have not observed any indignation articles 
against last week’s exhibition at the Hanover-square Rooms. 

One mode of dealing with this nuisance is at least open to 
some public authorities, even if Sir GeorGE Grey should not 
feel it to be consistent with his supposed duties as guardian 
of social morality to make any sign. The Hanover-square 
Rooms, we suppose, have some proprietor; and we infer, 
from an inscription over the doors, that this proprietor has 
yearly to make his appearance before the Middlesex magis- 
trates to take out a music licence. On the next licensing 
day, we trust that some inquiries will be made about the 
appearance of the apostles of the Agapemone in a place gene- 
rally known as the chosen home of sacred and classical 
music. What lustration the concert-room ought to be sub- 
jected to before it is again opened for religious meetings, 
we are not prepared to suggest; but we hope that the Mid- 
dlesex magistrates will lay the building under an interdict 
till the proprietor has given some account of the extraor- 
dinary insult he has perpetrated upon the public. 


SHALL WE SAVE LONDON? 


A GRACE of twenty days—this is the only reply the autho- 
rities at Gwydyr House have yet deigned to give to the 
universal demand for a more enlarged measure of time, to enable 
the world to compete, in deed oad not in name merely, for the 
new public offices. ‘Twenty words would be almost too many to 
waste upon so pitiful and illusory a concession. There is but one 
satisfactory feature in it—that it is a surrender of the principle 
of finality ; and if that is given up, it may as well be relinquished 
in favour of a boon which shall be worth something as of a mere 
mock generosity. Those who manage the details of the affair 
might, for the sake of their own credit, spare us the neces- 
sity of inne 8 them the obvious truth, that the best men are 
just those who, having already great works on hand, which 
occupy their powers, their time, and their offices, cannot be 
broug t up at any moment, for any man’s convenience, like a 
division of police. In the meanwhile, the promised particulars 
are by this time in the hands of architects at home, and, we hope 
we may add, are on their way to Continental competitors. Re- 
serving the examination of details for a future occasion, we feel 
it our duty to point out, ere it be too late, the radical mistake 
which runs through the whole project—a mistake upon the recti- 
fication of which depends the whole artistie future of London. 
Although most anxious to avoid the least shade of exaggeration, 
we do not seruple to say that we have before us one of those 


questions on the solution of which, in the gens | of towns as 
of nations and individuals, hinges their future weal or woe. 

Everything material has now concurred, as it never did concur 
before, to Jay the foundation of a magnificent, reformed, artistic 
London. The nation is—or is prepared to make itself—master 
of a vast area of ground, as large as many a ~ of historic fame, 
in the best position which can be found in all the metropolis 
on which to rear a national monument. It is also prepared to 
spend, with unstinted generosity, its hundreds of thousands to 
make that monument worthy of its locale and its destination ; 
and it invites the best architectural talent of the whole world to 
advise in its construction. Yet the risk is imminent that all] 
these advantages will be lost, and that London will be left a town 
of shreds and patches, simply because those who have had the 
organization of the details have failed to see the greatness of 
their own work, and have looked upon the matter rather as 4 
question affecting the spot itself than in the relations which it 
bears to the whole surrounding capital. Let our readers cast 
their eye upon any map of London, in the direction of the Parks, 
and they cannot fail to perceive how magnificent, as a whole, is that 
large sweep of sylvan ground running deep, like a fiord, into the 
very heart of the teeming town—actu measured by miles 
from the furthest angle of Kensington Gardens down to Storey’s 
Gate. But at this point occurs an obstacle as senseless and un- 
sightly as the block of houses which used to stand between the 
Tuileries and the Louvre. Not many yards beyond the present 
extreme line of that Park-land tract runs a river, which, how. 
ever polluted at present, is in volume one of the most magnificent 
streams which intersect any European capital-——the most magni- 
ficent, we should say, with the single exception of the Neva. A 
little to the south-east of the south-east extremity of the Parks, 
a superb new Palace rises sheer out of the water, backed by an 
ancient and historic Abbey. In the angle formed by this Abbey and 
the land fugade of that Palace isasweepof garden-ground stretchin, 
nearly up to, but yet not reaching, the Park itself. To the a 
of that again, bounded to the east by the river itself, and to the west 
by the nearly parallel line of what we must, for want of a more 
appropriate term, designate the butt end of the Park, is an incon- 

ruous mass of building, public office and hovel intermingled, 
intersected by numerous streets—Whitehall, Parliament-street, 
King-strect, Canon-row, Downing-street, Great George-street, 
&e. This dense mass of habitation removed, the Park would run 
down grand and full to the Thames itself—resting at last upon 
a line of terraced quay capable of a construction of architectural 
grandeur near at hand, and of sylvan richness further off, which 
London might fairly challenge any other capital to rival. This 
area, roughly speaking, either already is, or soon will become, 
the property of the nation. Had it been all acquired with the 
mere object of metropolitan improvement, Public Olfices apart 
—assuming them, e.g., all to be lodged in the “Palace of West- 
minster,” or at Somerset House, or anywhere, in short, for the 
sake of the supposition—no one out of Bedlam could have pro- 
posed any but one method of treating the locality—viz., to 
make a clean sweep of the ground, carry the chain of 
parks down upon terraces to the river's bank itself, giving 
it as its south-eastern boundaries the Houses of Parliament and 
Westminster Abbey. Such, we say, would have been the only 
possible appropriation, out of Bedlam, of this site, had it been 
acquired for the simple purpose of improvement. But it is held— 
or is to be coquioel-—ditccihy for another object, of a practical, 
and not an ornamental character—the consolidation and re- 
building of our Public Offices. So the simple question which 
remains is, whether the two objects—the extension of the 
Parks and the reconstruction of these offices—can be com- 
bined. We say they can, and with most signal advantage to 
both. We say further that they must be so, if London is not to 
be for ever left the laughing-stock of the artistic world. And 
we also say that, in order to carry out this combination, 
our authorities must think and act in a way very different 
from their antecedent current of thought and action. 

With all the area they possess—Admiralty, Horse Guards, 
Downing-street—and with all they mean to purchase, they have 
not yet raised themselves to the level of their advantages. The; 
have not yet grasped the idea of the new Public Offices as a build- 
ing which must be whole and indivisible. Rumour whispers that 
they even contemplate the possibility of one office in one style, 
and another in another. They have not even purged their 
imaginations of the phantoms of the streets themselves, buildings 
adjacent to which they still talk of levelling with them. 


Hac ibat Simois, hee est Sigeia tellus. 


This oifice, we hear, is to find its site on Downing-street; 
while another, we suppose, is to grace Parliament-street! 
Miserable trifling all this! The work can only be undertaken 
in one way—and that is, to clear our mind of the notion of a 
single building, stick, or stone, existing between the last tree 
of St. James's Park and the first ripple of the Thames. Given 
that area free and unencumbered, r objects are to be com- 
assed—first, to carry the Park to the river, or, rather, make a new 
ark; next, to plant in that Park a building lofty and imposing 
in its isolation, in which the collective administrative business 
the Empire shall be transacted; and thirdly, to plant it so that 
it shall not interfere with that broad, straight road (boulevard, 
we suppose we must call it) which has to run down from Charing- 
Cross to the Houses of Parliament, and in whose future course 
one only existing building has a claim to be considered—White- 
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hall Chapel. These are three very simple data to act upon. In 

roportion as they are broad, so will they prove simple to the 
architect whose mind is simple, and whose views are broad. But 
once burden the scheme with any fantastic handling—mistaken 
for picturesqueness—of the existing lines, or any importunate 
claim for the retention of buildings such as Richmond-terrace, or 
the Treasury itself, which are not worth the keeping—and all will 
fall, not merely into inextricable confusion, but into those extra 
and indefinite expenses which, as any practical man can explain, 
must follow the erection of different buildings to serve purposes 
for which a single structure of adequate bulk would suffice. 

In dealing with the adjustment of site towards these great 
“bjects, we must, if need be, as Sir Charles Trevelyan himself 

es in his evidence before the late Committee, avail ourselves 
of the area of existing — structures which cost nothing now 
—such as the Admiralty and the Horse Guards—as freely as 
of that of houses which we are meditating to buy at a bountiful 
rate. Nor must we fear to encroach upon ground to the west- 
ward—the Admiralty garden, and even the Parade—hitherto 
unbuilt on. There will be in this no encroachment on popular 
rights. What may be lost to the west will be won to the 
eastward. Every square foot of the Parade taken for build- 
ing will free a square foot of the better ground which over- 
hangs the river. For our own part, we should have little 
hesitation in selecting, as the main site of the new consoli- 
dated Public Offices, the ground at present covered by the 
above two buildings—together, in the first instance, with such 
rtions of the Parade as may be requisite, and in the second, 
with Dover House, and more or less of the actual “‘ Treasury” (to 
use the current term for what is in fact mainly the Home Office, 
Board of Trade, and Council Oflice), and the Downing-street 
Offices. The selection of this space will leave all thé ground 
shich may be acquired between the present line of Whitehall 
ad Parliament-street and the river, perfectly unencumbered 
‘crgarden and terrace ground, reaching to the quay. This we 
1old to be of the first moment. Every consideration, sanitary 
ind artistic, demands that this tract should be kept sacred from 
nere building, and convertedinto an architectural gardenon alarge 
scale, with the Thames for its base. It will also leave all the space, 
be it more or less, which lies between its own southern parade 
and the north side of the Abbey equally free. Atthe same time, 
the new Palace must not itself be pushed so far to the northward 
as not to permit free circulation on that side, with an adequate 
aspect for the north facade, although the sides on which it will be 
most disengaged are the eastern, western, and southern. Building 
the new Offices upon the southern block between Downing-street 
and Great George-street, would leave the extension of the Park 
down to the river open, but would hardly bring either the Houses 
of Parliament or Abbey into the Park. 

“ Ay, but,” we fancy we hear the Office of Works exclaiming, 
“what is the building you are talking of just as familiarly as if 
it existed anywhere but in the prolific ages of your Review?” 

Ye answer to the Board—‘‘ Go where toa Mayors have =_ 
before you—but go this time to study, and not to feast.” The 
species of building which we adumbrate is to be found in the 

otel de Ville at Paris, as now enlarged and isolated. We trust 
that our own Public Offices may be more august in aspect, as 
they must be more spacious, than that edifice; but it serves to 
indicate the idea at which their architect ought to aim—a mass, 
square or quadrangular, lighted by internal courts—disengaged, 
and therefore presenting an elevation of sustained grandeur on 
every face—standing near the water-side, aspiring and compact. 
We hold it to be past proof that a public buililing which is meant 
to be effective in a great city ought to possess considerable 
altitude. He who does not already feel this is impervious to 
demonstration. As an element of this altitude, it ought to show a 
roof ornate and apparent, rather steep than otherwise—a deviation 
it may be, in classical buildings, from purism of style, but one 
demanded by the climate, while in Gothie it is the law of the 
construction. As yet, we have very few of such roofs in London, 
and we suffer from the loss. Abroad, every tourist feels, —— 
he may not perhaps analyse the grandeur of the Hotel de 
Ville, the Luxembourg, and the Tuileries with its stately, tower- 
like constructive chimneys. he first object which greets him 
as he returns to his penates across Waterloo-bridge is the shabby 
spectacle of the low slated attics half-crouching behind the para- 
pets of Somerset House, with their unsightly crop of chimney-pots, 
in every stage of ugliness, sprouting up right into the skyline in 
utter disregard of any law of colour, size, and proportion. 

Assuming, then, as we have the right to do, that height in the 
Vertical wall lines, involving numerous stories, and an apparent 
roof still further multiplying their number, are clear architec- 

advantages, we overcome the difficulty of the number of 
square feet which the public service demands, in the manner 
most conducive to metropolitan embellishment. We are pre- 
a to go further, and contend that we thus overcome that 
ficulty in the cheapest manner, and that which is most con- 
ducive to the practical needs of our complex administration. 
€ comparative cheapness of one vast building, with its single 
system of foundations, party-walls, water and gas services, 
Ventilation, and all the other multiplied needs which must 
repeat themselves in every distinct structure, stands self- 
evident. The superior convenience may seem to require 
further proof to those whose idea of a lofty office assumes 
the form of steep and toilsome staircases. For their consolation, 


we beg distinctly to express a hope that in the new Public Offices 
there may be very little going up stairs at all. The system of as- 
cending-rooms has as yet been applied on a limited scale only, and 
chiefly at places of public amusement. But the advantages of the 
invention are so self-evident in a centralized public office, where 
the traflic both of men and often of bulky documents is perpetual, 
that we should entertain a very small respect for the architect 
who did not introduce it into his conception. We have lately 
seen an amusing instance of its extemporization in a place of 
business. The architect of the Great Western Hotel provided a 
lift for luggage, while he provided staircases for the guests 
who owned that luggage, and the servants who attended on them. 
But the lift being strong, large, and safe, these servants habi- 
tually employ it for the nobler burden of their own persons. In 
one word, the new Palace of Administration must exhibit in its 
external economy every contribution which improved science has 
offered to the ars vivendi. Ascending-rooms and lifts must, in a 
great measure, take the place of more roomy staircases. Tram- 
roads must abridge hand-carriage on the same floors. The elec- 
tric telegraph must reach from office to office. Steam must put 
forth its powers to work with ease and vigour the various ma- 
chineries. Finally, from top to bottom, the rigorous prescription 
of stone and brick and iron must render the entire pile absolutely 
fire-proof. Some of these contrivances render nugatory the pos- 
sible disadvantages of a peculiarly lofty building—others involve 
positive and great advantages to the public service, unattainable 
except in such a construction. We hold it to be indisputable that 
one building, if large enough—and if philosophically arranged, so 
as to meet the special exigencies of intercommunicating depart- 
ments by that liberal development of scientific appliances which 
is only awaiting such an impetus to be fortheoming—must, by the 
nature of things, be better suited for the administration of our 
imperial economy in a manner at once expeditious and eco- 
nomical, than the cluster of independent structures which is all 
that our Office of Works scems as yet to have contemplated. 

Such a building can be no ordinary undertaking. In its own 
peculiar aspects, it must be unique and epochal. It involves the 
combination of that engineering power which we confidently 
believe England possesses in a degree which no other land can 
boast of, with that architectural taste and fancy which we 
rightly and magnanimously desire to find and to apply in what- 
ever country it may exist. It is puerile to expect that this 
structure can be minted, even in rough outline, by the 20th of 
next March. The Office of Works is not even ripe to propose 
the terms of its competition; for that office, as far as we can 
learn, has never seriously set itself to grapple with that new 
phase of practical science which seeks the mutual development 
of engineering and architecture for the behoof of man’s abode 
and man’s business. It is bound, in common honesty alike to the 
national business and to the competing architects, to collect and 
publish the possibilities and the requirements evoked by our 
— advancement in mechanical power. This can hardly be 

one without a Commission. When the results are known, it 
will then be time—not sooner—to publish them to the world’s 
architects and surveyors as the indispensable conditions which we 
must have embodied in the future Palace, as our fathers and 
our fathers’ fathers before them incorporated every successive 
growth of civilization into their successive buildings. It will 
then be time to say—*‘ Clothe these in the most appropriate and 
the noblest architectural forms suited to skirt the ~~ pay park 
of London, abutting on the Thames, and the prize shall be to the 
worthiest.” 

We need hardly observe that we assume as necessary the 
demolition of the existing offices—even of those which show 
a certain amount of beauty, such as the Treasury, and of those 
which lie out of the right line of the street from Charing-cross 
to the Parliament-house, like the Board of Control. This 
entire demolition will involve a little larger outlay at starting ; 
but the gain of beauty, and, as we have above shown, of ultimate 
convenience and economy in working the departments, will make 
the act one of solid far-sighted economy. With regard to private 
houses, we consider that the removal of Richmond-terrace and 
Dover House, however inconvenient it may possibly be to their in- 
habitants, is matter of paramount necessity. If these are taken 
away, and if the new Palace is placed where we have suggested, 
we confidently leave the question of further demolition to the 
growth of public taste and corporate munificence. We trust that 
the beginning of the next century will see no building standing 
between Charing Cross and the Houses of Parliament, except the 
Palace of Administration on the right hand, and Whitehall 
Chapel on the left. Shall this be? The decision is trembling in 
the balance. 


PANSCLAVISM IN SOUTHERN AUSTRIA. 


SUPERSTITIOUS belief has prevailed in various countries 

that, before or after great battl , the details of the strife 
which was about to ensue or which had already taken place 
between combatants of flesh and blood, were rehearsed or 
acted over again by phantom warriors in the air. Something of - 
this kind seems now to be going on in Europe. The last echoes 
of the great contest of 1854 and 1855 have died away upon the 
shores of the Black Sea, and along the Gulf of Finland, and as 
yet no one can tell in what spot the next struggle is likely 
to break out. All through this summer, however, there have 
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been uneasy movements here and there—encounters of powers 
which are related to the great contending interests of the 
world much as the phantom warriors of the imagination are to 
those whose battles they prefigure or repeat. One of the most 
remarkable of these contests is that which is taking place in 
Montenegro. Few countries are in themselves so insignificant 
as that little State. Filling, as it does, upon the map a space not 
above sixty miles in length by about the same in breadth—very 
thinly inhabited, and covered by dark forests and broken moun- 
tains—the polities of its half-barbarous citizens are scarcely more 
generally interesting than those of Andorre or San Marino. We 
invite the attention of our readers to them because a few words 
on the affairs of Prince Daniel’s unruly subjects may conveniently 
lead us to speak of the great race to which they belong—the 
Sclavonians of the South. 

The late Vladika, who died in the autumn of 1851, united, like 
his predecessors, in his own person, the titles of chief and 
bishop. He was, we suppose, the only Church dignitary in 
Europe who, in the second half of the nineteenth century, wore 

istols at his girdle. His nephew and successor declined the 
ouble office, very probably from a dislike to celibacy, and the 
new arrangements consequent on this change were authorized b 
Russia, and acquiesced in by a portion of his subjects. It 
appears, however, that their opinions were not shared by all the 
ontenegrins; and we ae aan of internal disunions, and of 
the possibility of a renewal of the quarrel with Turkey which 
attracted the attention of Europe just before the late war, and 
formed a subject of conversation between the Emperor Nicholas 
and Sir Hamilton Seymour. It is not probable that their 
contest will be allowed to proceed very far. Prince Daniel is a 
pensioner of the Russian Government, and Austria has the same 
interest in keeping matters quiet which induced her to interpose 
three years ago. If nothing else comes of it, however, the affair 
will keep up the fermentation which has so long been going on 
amongst the Sclavonie provinces of Turkey and the Austrian 
territories on the Lower Danube. We may smile at the pride of 
the young Montenegrin, who, clenching his fist, said, Monte- 
negro € piccolo, ma eccola Turchia, eccola Austria! Never- 
theless, the little mountain fortress may give more trouble, both 
at Vienna and Constantinople, before we hear the last of it. 

The division of the Sclavonic races of which Montenegro is the 
advanced post towards the south-west, extends from the Styrian 
Alps and the great plains of the Magyars to the Black Sea. 
its southern settlements cross the Balkan and advance into 
Macedonia. Its numbers may amount to six millious. They 
embrace populations of the most dissimilar habits and character 
—seamen of the Adriatic Coast, mountaineers amongst the Julian 
Alps, vinegrowers and husbandmen in Syrmia and the Banat, 
soldiers along the ‘ Military frontier.” In religion they are not 
less divided. The prosperous cities on the Gulf of Venice, and 
the populations which were most exposed to Italian and German 
influences, took advantage of the great schism of the Church to 
draw a broad line of demarcation between themselves and their 
brethren on the East, whose encroachments they feared more 
than they did even the hostile Germans or the dangerous pro- 
tection of the Lion of St. Mark. On the other hand, when the 

rogress of the Turkish arms had reduced the Sclavonians of 

osnia to the unpleasant alternative of choosing between slavery 
and the Koran, very many of them, as well as of their brethren 
in Servia and the Herzegovina, renounced the faith of Chris- 
tendom. And they did this, not in the half-hearted way in 
which some of their neighbours apostatized, but most completely ; 
so that even at the present hour the Philippowitches of Bosnia- 
Serai believe themselves to be true Turks, and utterly disclaim 
both the religion and the race to which their name proves them 
originally to have belonged. The Mahommedans and Roman 
Catholics united hardly amount, however, to the numbers of the 
Greek Christians amongst the Sclavonians of the South. The 

osition of the great Greek Church of Belgrade, lifting its bright 
uead high over the humble minarets of the mosques, is a type 
of the greater importance which this form of belief is obtaining 
in those countries—partly from the number of its adherents, 
partly from the neighbourhood of Russia. These religious 
differences go very deep, for not only are the Mahommedans of 
Bosnia singularly bigoted Mahommedans, but the Roman 
Catholics, at least in Croatia, are more wedded to their form of 
Christianity than most Roman Catholics. 

A series of events in the end of the last and the earlier part of this 
century, awoke a feeling of brotherhood amongst all the South 
Sclayonie Christians. ‘The first of these was the arrangement of 
1791, by which the Sclavonic provinces of Austria were subjected 
to the control of the Hungarian Administration ; the second was 
the erection, by Napoleon, of the Illyrian provinces into a separate 
Government; and the third was the Servian Revolution. The 
outburst of patriotism in Germany, in the year 1813, came to aid 
the excitement. All Allemannia was singing its ancient glories, 
and Sclavonia was determined not to be outdone. In Prague, 
societies were formed for promoting the study of the Bohemian 
language and history. The Poles were not less excited, and the 
movement soon found favour in Agram, the capital of Croatia. 
Here it acquired far greater importance than it had done in Bohe- 
mia—not because it was led by abler men, and certainly not 
because the Croats had a great past to encourage their efforts, but 
because the neighbourhood of the Magyars, and the attempts at 
discouraging Sclavonic nationality which during the third and 


fourth decades of this century hae to be made more and more 
frequently, kept up a constant feeling of irritation. In 1835, the 
Latin language, which had hitherto, by a convenient compromise, 
been used in the Hungarian Diet, was laid aside, and the Magyar 
—dear, no doubt, to a large part of the population of Hungary, 
but an abomination to all true Sclavonians—was introduced 
instead of it. The Croatian deputies still spoke in Latin, but the 
use of the rival tongue, in all public business, was more and more 
encouraged, and at last enforced by law. The Pansclavie agi. 
tation, which had at first been historical and sentimental, began 

radually to assume a political character. For the time, too, it 
ost its special Pansclavic character, at least in Croatia, and took 
the form of an alliance with the Austrian Government against 
the Liberal party—liberal on all — but one—for not even 
Scechyeni, the best and wisest of the Magyars, was proof against 
the temptation of exalting his language at the expense of the 
Sclavonic dialects. 

The nftural result followed. When the Revolution of 
March, 1848, broke out in Vienna, the first feeling throughout 
Hungary was one of surprise and satisfaction. Even the 
Sclayonic races shared in it. Now, they thought, it will be 
no longer the policy of the Magyar leaders to attempt to force all 
Hungary into a compact State, knit together by the bond of 
language, and organized for the express purpose of opposing the 
Divide et impera policy of Metternich—we, too, shall share in 
that equality of rights which a Constitutional Government will 
ensure to all Austria, They were much mistaken. The 
Magyar leaders soon gave the deputations which poured into 
Presburg from the south very clearly to understand that they 
were determined that only one nation should exist in Hungary, 
in contemplation of law, and that that nation should not be Scla- 
vonic. “To-day forrevenge, and to-morrow for mourning,” was 
now the cry amongst all the insulted populations. On the lower 
Danube, the Magyar tricolor was everywhere torn down, and 
the blue, red, and white flag of Servia unfolded. Ere long, blood 
was shed, and the rich district inhabited by the cis-Danubian 
Servians was in full revolt. Free corps poured across the Save 
from Belgrade and from the Turkish provinces, and Knitschanin 
was deputed by the Government of Prince Alexander to take the 
command of these auxiliaries. The next act of the drama was 
the intrigue between the fugitive Imperial Court and the Ban 
Jellachich—followed by the appearance of the Croats in the field, 
not as champions of Sclavonic nationality, but as the defenders 
of the house of Hapsburg, and the partisans of German ascen- 
deney. After a long and complicated struggle in which the fair and 
fertile lands between Semlin and Peterwardein suffered all the 
worst horrors of war, a similar turn was given to the outbreak in 
that country; and before the curtain fell on the tragedy of 
Vilagos, Croats, Magyars, Ratzen, Wallachians, and Szeklers 
hardly knew what they were fighting for, or whom they were 
fighting against. Never were twelve millions of people throwa 
into more hopeless confusion. It would really almost seem 
that the only persons who had a clear idea of what they were 
doing were those statesmen in Vienna who were determined 
that, for a time at least, Austria was simply to be one vast family 
of equal slaves, who were to be encouraged to hate each other 
up to a convenient point, and to be restrained, by a powerful 
and omnipresent army, alike from overt acts of enmity and from 
all attempts at bettering their own condition. The Hungarian 
war was hardly over when travellers in Croatia began to hear 
such phrases as, “ The Croat put down the Hungarian, but he is 
very sorry for it now ;” and they learned with blank astonishment 
that, since the conclusion of hostilities, more than two millions of 
the inhabitants of Hungary had returned themselves as Magyars, 
over and above all the true Magyars known to be alive 
in the world. 

What new turn the sentiment of Sclavonic nationality 
is likely to take when men’s minds in Hungary recover 
from the agitation of 1849, it is not very easy to say. 
It would be curious to know what effect the recent humiliation 
of Russia has produced amongst the Sclavonie population 
of Austria. Certain it is, that the European significance 
the Pansclavie movement depends, for the future, upon the 
attitude which Russia may assume towards it. The idea of 
erecting a Sclavonic empire to be the bulwark of Germany 
on the East, which was brought before the English — by the 
late Count Valerian Krasinski, is not likely, since the events of 
the last war, to recommend itself te many. Unaided by Russia, 
the Pansclavic agitation will either expend itself in rivers of print, 
or, if that safety-valve is not allowed, in desultory outbreaks. 
Hitherto Russia has never openly countenanced it. Her agents 
have indeed been busy in a. and amongst the subjects of 
Austria who belong to the Greek rite; but the Czar has never 
come forward to announce himself as the head of all Sclavonian 
nationalities, as he has declared himself the champion of the 
Eastern Church. Russia, since the Congress of Vienna, has had 
four = in view which are hardly compatible with each other. 
First, she has felt from time to time that her mission is to civilize 
and organize all the half-barbarous tribes which form her gigantic 
empire, or which border on it. Secondly, she has never lost 
sight of the possibilities of conquest which long ago opened to 
her in Asia. Thirdly, she has cherished the fancy w 
suggested itself first to the mind of the Emperor Alexander, 

-erazed by mysticism, that Russia is the divinely appointed 
means for preserving in Europe, and more especially in Germany, 
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the ore | of Christianity and order. Lastly, she has 
coquetted with Pansclavism, and dreamt of a dominion which 
should extend to the head-waters of the Drave, and include 
Prague, not to say Berlin and Vienna, within its capacious 
that the terrible vision which has presented 
itself to so many politicians may one day be fulfilled, and that 
Russia, after forming intoone great whole all the Sclavonic peoples, 
may pour herself upon civilized Europe, as Wolfgang enzel 
prophesied in 1854. But when we consider the difliculty that we 
to noticed above in combining their various opposing feelings 
and interests—when we have made allowance for the opposition 
of Germany, and the probabilities of internal dissension in 
Russia itself—we may with much confidence take comfort from 
the words in which Stein summed up the experience of his long 
and eventful life :— 

When, in 1777, I left the university, many clever but impatient people 
believed that Europe would be ruined by great armies and bad governments ; 
later, the end of all things was expected from the French Revolution and the 
sway of Napoleon; and now universal ruin is to result, according to some, 
from the monarchical principle, the Holy Alliance, Metternich and Gentz, 
and according to others from liberalism ; but spite of them all the world will 
endure. 


RAILWAY INCONVENIENCES. 


‘HERE are some points in the administration of English rail- 

. ways in which a very easy improvement would be a very 
great addition to the comfort and convenience of travellers. One 
of these is the state of the time-tables. Weare not alluding to 
that public marvel and perplexity, Bradshaw's Guide, which is 
merely a private speculation, but to those authoritative state- 
ments of the hours of arrival and departure which are issued by 
the Companies themselves. We have never been able to under- 
stand on what principle the railway officials calculate the periods 
during which the trains are described as traversing a given dis- 
tance. What is the meaning of stating that a train leaves 
London at 7°30 and reaches Dover at 10°30. Does three hours 
represent the time in which a train, going at some ideal rate of 
speed, would complete the distance? Or does it indicate the 
average time of getting from London to Dover? Or are the 
periods set out in the tables the minimum numbers of hours and 
minutes in which the distances referred to can be travelled over? 
To all appearance the last hypothesis is nearest the truth ; but, 
whatever be the principle which governs the calculation, it is 
clear that it is either inaccurately applied, or that it is in itselfa 
bad one. Everybody knows that trains hardly ever get to their 
destination at the time appointed for them. at atrain “ keeps 
its time,” is always a subject of wonder and congratulation to 
the passengers it conveys. The event is an unusual one, and all 
of us, when we begin a journey, expect to be late, though we 
do not know whether we shall be late by seconds, by minutes, 
by a half-hour, or by an hour. Now why is this? te railways 
competed with each other, we could comprehend their mis- 
representing their times of arrival; but when they monopolize 
the road, what possible motivé can they have for misleading the 
public as to their rates of speed! It is perfectly clear that the 

our mentioned in the time-table ought to be that at which the 
train arrives in the greatest number of instances ; and, if there 
were any error, it ought to consist rather in overstating than in 
understating the period required for the journey. It is quite 
true that most of the railways take the precaution of warning us 
that the figures placed against the names of intermediate stations 
only indicate the time before which the train will not leave the 
places mentioned, and this is a pretty strong hint that it is 
expected to be “ after its time ;” but most persons know this to 
be only a contrivance for avoiding a legal difficulty, and prac- 
tically everybody allows his plans to be governed by the state- 
‘tment of particular hours of arrival. With a natural incon sistency, 
we expect to be late, and yet frame our calculations on the 
assumption that we shall keep our time. On the faith of the 
time-table we make appointments—we order our dinner—we 
form plans for travelling on cross-lines. As we have nothing 
else to guide us, we are guided by it in spite of its notorious 
‘untrustworthiness. There is really not the slightest reason for 
all this. The Companies could ensure our being in time, not by 
hastening their trains, but by revising their time-tables. There 
might be a little grumbling at the lengthening of the fictitious 
Periods in which the trains are now described as getting over the 
ground; but these murmurs would be nothing in comparison 
with the execrations which are daily uttered by travellers too 
late for an appointment, or for a second departure. 

‘he inconveniences occasioned by the fictions of Railway Com- 
panies reach their climax in Scotland. The Scottish Companies 
advertise, much more rominently than the English, that the 
figures in the tables only mean that the trains will not leave the 
piaces in question before the hours mentioned ; but, in fact, they 
contrive to combine a sort of cantankerous precision in departure 
pe a scandalous irregularity in arrival. The main lines are in 
; e hands of four or five different Com anies, all of whom are at 
eud. No one Company, therefore, though its road should be 

metrically a mere continuation of another line, will delay the 

parture of its trains for an instant, if those of its neighbours 
are after their time. Train A is advertised as reaching Edin- 
i] at 3°30, train B as quitting it at 4. In all the 
Tallway-guides, the two trains are described as being in cor- 
Tespondence; and they furnish, in fact, the great means 


of communication between the north and south of the king- 
dom. Yet let not the unfortunate traveller flatter himself that 
he will have half-an-hour to refresh himself in Edinburgh, and 
return to his carriage; for train A is systematically late — 
sometimes half-an-hour, sometimes an hour, sometimes an hour 
and a half—while train B will not wait a second after 4 o'clock, 
even though the whistle of train A should be heard in the 
distance. The management of Scottish railways is, in fact, about 
as bad as it can be; and it is so in spite of some remarkable 
advantages, among which may be placed the single station which, 
at Edinburgh and other places, is occupied by all the Companies 
in common. But the trains are fewer, slower, and more irregular 
than in England; and immediately on crossing the border, the 
traveller experiences a notable diminution in civility, attentive- 
ness, and accommodation. In some things, indeed, the Scotch 
railway system is still in the same state as were the English 
railways before the reign of Mr. Hudson—who, by the way, 
ought to have the gratitude of all travellers, whatever may have 
been his relations with shareholders. From London to Edin- 
burgh you can travel in the same carriage; but between Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen, carriages are changed three several times. 
Indeed, the misunderstanding between the Companies is carried 
to such lengths that a person travelling by certain trains, on the 
same continuous line of way, has to re-book himself three or four 
times over. 

A very great improvement might also be effeeted by altering 
the arrangements as to smoking. At present, the community is 
divided into smokers and non-smokers—the former constituting a 
minority, but a strong one. The Railway Companies all over 
the kingdom are against this minority, and on the side of the 
non-smoking classes. Smoking is absolutely prohibited, partly 
in the interest of the public, partly in that of the fittings of the 
carriages. But, as matters actually stand, the non-smokin 
ee is annoyed, and the property of the company is injured. 

verybody who wants to smoke, does smoke. If a man is confi- 
dent and considerate, he walks up to the guard, puts a shilling in 
his hand, and says boldly, “I want to smoke.” He is instantl 
placed in a compartment by himself—an arrangement by whic 
the company loses five seats, and has its furniture saturated with 
tobacco. The less scrupulous smoker selects a carriage without 
ladies, and, as soon as the train starts, he inquires of the other 
passengers, whether they object to his smoking. His next 
neighbour in the white cravat nods a sickly permission, and 
others, who would not otherwise have indulged themselves, take 
out their cigar-cases. In this way the public is annoyed—for the 
clerical gentleman comes out at the next station exceedingly ill— 
and the carriage is impregnated with an odour which it takes 
months to get rid of. All this comes of stupidly ignoring the 
universality and strength of the taste for tobacco. If the com- 
panies followed the example of the German rail-roads, and 
attached to each train a smoking-carriage, with wooden fittings 
and leather cushions, the interest of everybody would be con- 
sulted. The company would save its property, the smokers 
would be satisfied, and the non-smoking majority could stand on 
its rights without the appearance of disobligingness. 


A PARISIAN SUNDAY. 


| the whole Sabbatarian controversy, no argument is pressed 
more triumphantly by those who denounce all amusement on 
the first day of the week than what may be called the national 
argument. To tell a man that he is in favour of a Continental, 
or of a French Sunday, is a reproach which is sure to carry great 
weight with a nation which perhaps carries its nationality to a 
greater extent in theology than in other things. The argument, 
however, such as it is, appears to us totally false; and at a time 
when a large number of our countrymen are able to test the 
soundness of our observation by their own experience, it may 
be worth while to consider how far those who wish to see the 
nation acknowledge the lawfulness of Sunday amusement are 
justly chargeable with seeking to assimilate England to France. 

In the first place, no one throughout the controversy has ever 
advocated the introduction into England of the French habit of 
working on Sunday. It has always been admitted as a fair 
argument against proposed alterations of the law or customs of 
the country, that they would involve an increase of Sunday 
labour. o Englishman, probably, would wish to see the 
masons and carpenters as busy in Knightsbridge on Sunday, as 
they are in the Champs Elysées; and very few Englishmen are 
otherwise than pleased to observe that the close of Parisian shops 
on that day is much more general at present than it used to be 
under Louis Philippe, or even under the Republic. But Sunday 
labour is by no means the feature of a Parisian Sunday which most 
astonishes and most shocksordinary Englishmen. Itis the number, 
the gaiety, and the publicity of the amusements of the population 
on that day which give rise to the greatest number of thanks- 
givings—some, we fear, not altogether pe es ely on the 
difference which exists between two neighbouring and friendly 
nations. If the numberless holiday-makers who are now throng- 
ing back to England would try to analyse the character of the © 
shock which their English habits received from the French 
method of passing the Sunday, instead of turning away from the 
recollection with self-applauding disgust—if they would ask 
themselves what it is to which they object, and why tltey object 
to it—they might learn a most useful , sate of toleration. For 
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we are convinced that, upon reflection, it would appear to almost 
any ordinary Englishman that, apart from the question of Sunday 
labour, there is no difference of principle between the Sunday of 
the Parisian and that of the Londoner, and that the difference 
which does exist between them depends almost entirely upon the 
difference between the characters of the two nations, and is, in 
fact, the same which may be observed ina thousand other matters 
which have no theological bearing whatever. ITE 

It is obvious enough that it can make no difference in the 
religious character of an action, whether it is done in doors or 
out of doors. To maintain the contrary would be a direct yindi- 
cation of hypocrisy. Now there is nothing in the Parisian 


Sunday which strikes an Englishman as affording a greater con-. 


trast to his national habits than the fact that the Louvre, the 
‘Hotel Cluny, and a thousand other exhibitions of a similar 
character, are not only open on that day, but are more crowded 


than on any other. For many hours in the day such exhibi- 
tions as we have mentioned are filled by dense throngs, who 


pass in and out with no more notion that they are doing 
anything wrong than an Englishman feels in taking a walk in 
Hyde Park. e all know how proposals to open the British 
Museum and the National Gallery on Sundays have been dealt 
with in this country, and we do not propose at present to reopen 
the question of their expediency ; but we would ask those who 
regard them as infinitely mischievous to consider how far the 
common English practice differs in principle from the French. 
People do not turn the faces of their own pictures to the wall 
ona Sunday. Very few would object to turn over the leaves of a 
volume of engravings—scarcely any one would think it wrong 
to take a walk—and though we have certainly known a case in 
which the local authorities objected to allow visitors (unless 
accompanied by a canon) to go over one of our finest cathedrals 
on a Sunday, it may be hoped that this was almost a solita 
instance of such a scruple. What is the principle upon which 
these and similar acts are allowed, whilst walking through a 
public picture-gallery is forbidden? A day of sight-seeing is 
certainly anything but a day of rest—or, indeed, to most adults, 
of pleasure; but a great public exhibition, continually open, 
soon looses the character of a sight, except to a sprinkling of 
foreigners or provincials, to whom the streets, public places, and 
so much of the manners and customs of the people as may be 
there displayed, are the most attractive of all exhibitions. We 
believe that, to the mass of Parisians, the Louvre or the Hotel 
Cluny are mere lounges, though better sheltered, more amusing, 
and more instructive than the streets. The only difference that we 
can see in this particular between the French and English Sunday, 
is that all classes of Frenchmen do openly, and somewhat noisily, 
what most Englishmen who are moderately well off do rather more 
quietly at home. Can any one suppose that the closing of the 
various Parisian exhibitions would benefit the morals of the popula- 
tion, or that it would produce any material change in their views 
on the subject of Sunday—or, indeed, any other effect at all than 
that of inflicting a slight inconvenience upon a large number of 
persons?’ It is impossible to doubt that the opening or closing 
of such places is a mere matter of habit. As soon as the 
population is accustomed to see them open on a Sunday, they 
understand that the use of public picture-galleries and public 
parks rests on exactly the same foundation, and that it is im- 
possible to give the shadow of a reason for holding that it is right 
to enjoy a walk out of doors, whilst to enjoy a walk in-doors is 
wrong. Imagine a Government informing the city of Paris of 
its intention to testify its respect to the Sunda by leaving the 
Bois de Boulogne as it is, and shutting up the Louvre ! 

We have maintained that, in principle, the French and English 
observance of the Sunday is precisely the same, as far as the 
lawfulness of amusement is concerned ; but the charge frequently 
brought against those who favour Sunday recreations, of wishing 
to assimilate the practice of the two countries in that respect, ap- 
pears to us entirely false. Even in the very improbable event of 
any ultimate identity of opinion upon the subject between the two 
nations, the deep and lasting differences of national character 
would make the English conception of a day of rest very 
different from the French. There is a gravity, not to say a 
sternness, in the English character, which would lead most 
Englishmen to decline participation in a large number of amuse- 
ments on a day appropriated to rest and worship, however com- 
pletely the common feelings as to their positive sinfulness and 
unlawfulness might have been removed; and this is a charac- 
teristie which we should be the last to wish to modify. A certain 
indifference to the lighter class of amusements, a disinclination 
to admit all the world to participate in a man’s chosen enjoy- 
ments, and a reluctance to select pleasures open to the objection 
of involving such participation, are habits deeply rooted ‘in the 
English character, and intimately associated with all its noblest 
qualities. Besides these passive habits of mind, there are others 
of a more active cast, which equally distinguish our countrymen, 
and which are quite as valuable. There is probably in England 
a larger minority of really devout persons than in most other 
countries. We have a still greater proportion of men who have 
serious aims and steady principles in life. There can be no 
doubt that, unless members of these classes are blessed with 
unusual cheerfulness and vivacity of temperament, they are not 
much disposed to the ordinary amusements of life ; for the world 
undoubtedly contains enough of what is sad and discouraging to 
predispose a serious observer of it to gloom, unless he is singularly 


favoured by nature. Such persons, no doubt, would find a much 
more appropriate employment for Sunday than amusement ; and 
indeed'almostany noisy orostentatious form of it would wound their 
feelings. For ‘lisse who feel thus, and who act up to their prin. 


ciples, we have an unfeigned respect, and'we heartily wish that their . 
numbers were'greater than they are; but there can be no more . 


ievous mistake than ‘to sup that everything is. wrong, 
ehich would ‘be distasteful to them. What is desirable is ro 4 
a is lawful is quite another; and by making the. 


rst the regulator of the last, we constantly defeat our own ob.) 


jects. To commit perjury is a crime—to lead a life of unsullied. 
integrity is a great virtue; but it does not follow that the best. 


way to suppress perjury would be to pass a law enforeing perfect | 
Our sods, Jegal and conventional, about the Sunday, 


is rather more absurd even than this, for, without enforcing a 
high standard, it forbids many things which are not unlawful. It 


is as if, in order to guarantee our truthfulness, the law enacted . 


that no one shall tell more than two lies'a day, and that. one of 


them ought to'be a white one. The views which foreign nations . 
take, theoretically and practically, of the’ manner in. which | 


Suriday should be observed, ought to teach Englishmen that 


their own theory and practice upon the subject are a mere com- . 
a and although compromise is necessary as a step in , 


uman affairs, a'compromise in matters of feeling can never be 
a resting place.’ The existing compromise about the Sunday 
places those who maintain it most eagerly in a singularly false 
position.’ Their case is, that the Sunday is a great privilege, in- - 
asmuch as the rest which is commanded affords an appropriate 
opportunity for the worship and other devotional observances 
which are not commanded. The policy which this theory would 
naturally suggest is that of enforcing the rest and encouraging 
the worship; but the existing arrangement consists in imposin 
irksome collateral restraints on persons who are not compelle 
to worship, and who in fact do not, whilst they are perfectly 
willing to rest. A more ingenious method of twisting a privilege 
into a penance it would be hard te devise. 


THE INCONSTANT. 


EW Englishmen of the present day know more of Farquhar 
‘than that Mr. Macaulay promised, but failed, to write an 
essay about him. Had that essay been written, we should 
have been as familiar with the story of Farquhar’s life as with 
that of Congreve ; but, stripped of the brilliant dress in which 
Mr. Macaulay would have been certain to clothe it, there is not 
much in his life for any one to remember. All that we care to call 
to mind is, that Farquhar was an officer in William’s army, and 
served in the N Sthetende—vhide may inform us how he became 
acquainted with the kind of manners and characters which he 
depicted—and that he died at thirty, and wrote The Inconstant 
at twenty-five, which may raise our estimate of the pieces he pro- 
duced at so early an age. He was not a great dramatist, nor even a 
eat master in the school of comedy to which he belonged ; but 
e had a hearty relish for fun and gaiety, and much skill in con- 
triving his plots, and arranging scenes which should tell well when 
acted. Hence, he alone, of the four comic dramatists of the 
Restoration, has written pieces which continue to be acted. 
Inconstant is a dull play to read, the characters are uninteresting, 
and the dialogue often ill written; but, when acted, it is very 
amusing. The incidents follow each other quickly, if not natu- 
rally, and there is a constant bustle, cheerfulness, and variety in 
the scenes. It is now being played at the ro ype with an 
excellent cast, and the taste and effect with which it is put on the 
stage reflect high credit on the management. In every way it 
is well worth seeing, not only because it affords.the enjoyment of 
some really good acting, but because it brings to our notice or 
recollection a fair specimen ofa standard, but forgotten, literature. 
The Inconstant ; or, the Way to Win Him, is founded on 
Fletcher’s Wild Goose Chase. The plot in both pieces turns on 
the adventures of a young lady in search of a lover who slights 
her. Three years before the time when the play begins, Young 
Mirabel, the hero, entered into a contract of marriage with Oriana, 
a young lady residing in the house of Mirabel’s father. On his 
return from Italy, although loving her, he refuses to marry her, 
as he does not wish to lose his freedom. His father, the young 
lady, anda friend, devise different schemes to make the lover faith- 
ful. The father dresses up as a Spaniard, and is received as an 
accepted lover of Oriana ; but Young Mirabel quarrels with him, 
and beats him till the plot is discovered. Oriana pretends to 
take the veil. Young Mirabel outdoes her, by pretending to 
have turned friar. Oriana goes mad. Mirabel restores her by pro- 
mising to marry her, and then laughs at her. Finally, Oriana, as a 
page, rescues Mirabel from the hands of bravoes, and gratitude for 
this real service brings him to consent to make the lady happy at 
once. The success of all this depends on the manner in which 
Young Mirabel is acted. At the Haymarket, Mr. Murdoch, an 
American actor of high reputation, now takes the part, and sustains 
it admirably. He is easy, natural, well-mannered, and lively. 
He is not, ptom. so finished an actor as Mr. Wigan, but he has 
much of the same style. There is also a by-plot, in which 
Durete, a friend of Young Mirabel, makes love to Bisarre, @ 
friend of Oriana. ‘The fun consists in the contrast between the 
bashfulness of the swain and the forwardness of his mistress. 
But even in the original play, this by-plot is badly managed, 
and the lovers, who are constantly engaged in attendance on the 
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principal characters, are allowed so small a space for their own 
affairs that the complications of their passion are not very 
intelligible, and omissions in the acted play make the obscurity 
still greater. But, in spite of these drawbacks, Mr. W. Farren, 
as Durete, shows that he has the capability of attaining great 
success in the higher parts of eomedy, and he has the advantage 
of playing to a'very pretty and sprightly Bisarre. 

e Inconstant is fitted for the present stage by its great 
decency, as compared with most of the comedies of that time, 
After a few coarse expressions are cut away, there is nothing to 
shock modern delicacy. There is nothing immoral in the plot 
itself—nothing, for instance, like the intrigues of Mrs, Sullen, in 
Farquhar’s last and best play, the Beaux’ Stratagem. There 
the husband and wife agree that they are mutually tired of each 
other; and at the end of the play, the lady’s brother, who comes 
in’as the er machiné, solemnly and formally hands_his 
sister over to her lover. 
against marriage; anda few eulogies of the delight of rovin 
from flower toflower;: but its general, tendency is, rather mo 
than otherwise;:and the lover condescends, to lét the, audience 
_ know'that he is_really gratified by having the flame of a virtuous 
woman’s love burning so steadily at his shrine. It would be im- 
possible'in these days to presenta play where the ties of marriage 
are calmly and — roken, as in the Beaua’ Stratagem, 
although many modern plays are muchmore demoralizing, because 
they appeal to our sensibilities and deeper passions, and do not 
skim the surface of life like the dramas of Farquhar’s time; and 
therefore, when calculated to distort our moral judgment at all, 
they distort it in a more subtle andprofoundmanner. Butwhen the 
comedies of the last century can be presented—as many can be, 
with a very little alteration—their revival is always welcome. 
A play written by a standard writer belonging to an age long 
passed away, has, independently of its intrinsic merits, the charm 
of along reputation and the value of a historical lesson. The 
evident gratification with which the Haymarket audiences receive 
The Inconstant, shows that the performance of comedies belongin 
to a higher grade than modern adaptations from the French 
would be a safe speculation. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Qc monthly réswmés of French literature have now reached 
a point at which it may be useful to cast a backward glance 
at the ground we have traversed, and to endeavour to arrive at 
some general conclusions as to the spirit of that intellectual life 
of which we have been tracing the manifestations in detail. It 
is only thus that we can hope to introduce something like unity 
into the heterogeneous materials with which the very nature of 
our task brings us into contact. Accordingly, we think it may 
not be amiss to make, as it were, a résumé of our résumés—on the 
one hand, to take note of such works among those which have 
come across our path as are calculated to remain as landmarks 
in the history of thought; and, on the other, to observe the 
general tone of national feeling which they indicate. 

If we were asked what was, on the whole, the most important 
Freuch work published during the six months which have passed 
under our review, we should have no hesitation in naming the 
Religion Naturelle of M. Jules Simon—a second edition of 
which has already appeared. We make this selection because 
that work bears witness to a state of feeling which ought not to 
be disregarded by any one who studies the social barometer, and 
who scans with restless eye the future of France. This feeling, 
we believe, may best be described as one of profound dissatis- 
faction (greatly fomented by the affair of the Immaculate Con- 
ception) with the daily increasing alienation of the Church from 

reason and common sense of the country. If the majority 
of the French clergy were not too narrow-minded to learn any 
lesson at all, we should strongly recommend them to cultivate 
the unpretending virtue of religious moderation. Their ex- 
cesses in religiosity are daily scaring away larger and larger 
numbers of the educated classes, if not into absolute irreligion, 
into a state scarcely less dangerous, and which is ordinaril 
described by the expression of “Christians unattached.” It 
18 no answer to this to tell us that religious processions line 
the streets, that multitudes throng the churches, and that 
individuals who form a kind of cross between the genus 

‘ilgrim and the genus Excursionist, flock to railway stations on 
Visits to the shrine of this Virgin, or that Saint. Any one who 

carefully watched those processions as they defile before him 
cannot have failed to remark in them a total absence of those 
individuals who can with most justice be said to represent the 
sense, the education, and the intelligence of the community. 
Such indications may not surprise, but they must and do alarm. 
To those who desire that reason and faith should walk as sisters, 
hand-in-hand, each guiding and supporting the other, it cannot 
but be matter for the gravest disquietude to see reason standin 
= off, with mingled feelings of doubt and disdain, while so-call 
oe stalks blindly to her fall, with anathemas on her lips, and 
thins? lying bruised at her feet. It was to meet this state of 
gs that M. J. Simon seems to have taken up his pen; 
and when the growing reaction against the extravagance of 
tramontanist principles shall at length break out into open 
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rebellion, such a work as the Religion Naturelle will do good 
service by furnishing a refuge from the storm, and a bridge b 
which men may pass to a purer, higher, and holier faith. We 
need not now repeat what we have said on a previous occasion as 
to the admirable spirit in which the work is conceived, and the 
majestic language—partaking both of the energy of Bossuet 

the tenderness of Fénélon—in which it is couched. Our 
only concern at present is to ve it its proper place among the 
“signs of the times ;” and that place is pre-eminently the first. 
As an indication of the justice of our estimate, we need only refer 
to the elaborate criticism to which the Montalembert section, so 
to speak, of French Catholicism is now subjecting the work in 
the pages of the Correspondant, through the pen of M, de Broglie. 
We recognise with pleasure the courtesy and the total absence 
of all overt acrimony with which this hostile criticism is con- 
ducted; but, at the same time we discern but too evident traces 
of a flagrant distortion both of the general drift and of particular 
details of M. Simon’s work—especially with reference to the 
subject of prayer—to which we regret that M. de Broglie should 
have descended. 

This must not, however, prevent us from acknowledging that, 
next to the Religion Naturelle, the most noteworthy production 
of recent French literature is the Elise et l'Empire of M. de 
Broglie. We trust that our review of it may have induced the 
reader to examine the work for himself; and we shall await with 
much interest the appearance of the sequel. M. de Tocqueville's 
LD’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution (of which a new edition has 
just appeared,) closes the list of really standard publications which 

ave been given to the world during the period which our résumés 
have traversed. The tone of the work last named—so decidedly 
hostile to the existing absolutism in France—forces on our notice 
a fact on which we forbear to comment, but which we feel it im- 
perative to state. In not one recent French publication by any 
author of high reputation, can we trace the faintest sign of 
adhesion to the personage who now rules the destinies of the 
French Empire. To the great —- of the present Govern- 
ment —an entente really cordiale with England—M. de Rémusat, 
indeed, as our readers will have seen, gives the warmest ap- 
proval; but he at the same moment asserts his vehement and 
unalterable attachment to the —— of constitutional govern- 
ment and popular liberty. e vainly seek, in the higher walks 
of contemporaneous French literature, for indications of an open, 
frank, and cordial support of the existing government. This 
again, is a “ sign of the times.” In keeping with these speci 
indications of religious disquietude and political dissatisfaction, 
is the general tone of gloomy sadness by which all the graver 

ublications of the day are characterized. M. Caro’s Etudes sur 
le Temps Présent, M. Janet’s La Famille, and M. Bersot’s Proe 
vidence—to say nothing of the three works already named, and 
of others which it is needless to enumerate—are all impregnated 
with a spirit of discontent with the present, and of uneasiness 
for the future. 

As chroniclers of French Literature, we have endeavoured to 
act in the spirit of De Bonald’s famous maxim, “ La Littérature 
est l’expression la plus vraie de la société,” and to sum up the 
general results to which that literature is the index. We now 
proceed to our usual monthly notice of some of the most im- 
portant publications of the day. 

We ought perhaps to have called earlier attention to the new 
edition of the Memoirs of St. Simon,* which is now in course 
of publication, under the able auspices of the Librairie Hachette. 
To so wide an extent have — editions been disfigured by 
blunders, omissions (extending in many cases to whole pages), 
and mutilations of every kind, that the edition which bears 
M. Hachette’s name—or rather, the three editions—may, with 
se justice, be called the Editio Princeps of St. Simon’s 

emoirs. We say “three editions,” for the publishers have 
adapted the work to the means and tastes of all classes. First, 
we have an “ édition de luxe,” in twenty volumes—next, an 
ordinary octavo edition, in the same num of volumes, at a 
fourth of the price—while a third and yet cheaper edition is 
comprised in twelve volumes. Thus, all readers have access to 
the ipsissima verba in which the great chronicler of the Grand 
Siecle set down his impressions of men and things. We must 
not forget to add that the collation of the manuscript and 
general editing of the work, have been confided to M. Chéruel, 
with whose name our readers are familiar as the author of the 
excellent Dictionnaire Historique des Institutions de la France. 
The charge could not have been placed in better hands. 
Altogether, this edition forms an epoch in the bibliography of the 
classics of France. 

An admirable series of essays on the Beautiful have just 
appeared from the pen of M. Adolphe Pictet.+ ey | originally 
formed a course of lectures delivered before the Academy of 
Geneva, and those who are acquainted with M. Pictet’s contri- 
butions to the Bibliotheque Universelle de Genéve will feel that 
anything which bears his name is entitled to universal attention. 
He unites, to a singular degree, the transparent lucidity of the 
French mind with the philosophical depth of the German. A 
more remarkable contribution to the philosophy of beauty has 


Due de St. Simon, Collationnés 


* Mémoires complets et authentiques du 0 
i et précédés d'une Notice par M. 


sur le manuscrit ori M. C 
St. Beuve. Paris: shette. 1856. 

+ Du Beau dans la Nature, V Art, ot la Possic, Etudes esthétiques, par 
Adolphe Pictet. Paris et Genéve: Cherbuliez. 1556. 
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not been given to the world since the publication of the great 
treatises on the same subject by Hegel and Schelling. That it 
presents a most favourable contrast to Vischer’s Asthetik, 
though far more limited in its range, no one who is acquainted 
with the two works can for a moment deny. Geneva may well be 
proud of having produced two such works on the philosophy of 
art as the one before us, and Topffer's Menus Propos. e can 
but rapidly indicate the mode in which M. Pictet has treated his 
subject. What is the meaning and nature of the Beautiful? How do 
its manifestations vary as we ascendfrom the mineraland vegetable 
_to the animal kingdom? Are not these successive developments 
referable to some primordial law or principle of absolute beauty * 
May not, therefore, the Beautiful be defined as the revelation of 
an invisible principle, or idea, in a visible form? Is not the 
beautiful in nature, as absorbed by man’s receptive faculties, 
closely allied to the beautiful in art as exhibited by his repro- 
ductive faculties—and if so, what are the precise relations which 
unite the two? How have these been viewed by the great 
thinkers of ancient and modern times—from Plato and Plotinus 
to Winkelmann, Kant, Schelling, and Hegel? What is the suc- 
cessive development of man’s esthetic faculties? To what extent 
are they amenable to culture, and by what processes do they 
culminate in works of art? Such are some of the leading topics 
in M. Pictet’s thoughtful and eloquent pages. 

We are here reminded of a volume of Richly detenusting Etudes 
on the literary history of Za Suisse Frangaise,* especially during 
the second half of the eighteenth century. It commences with a 
retrospective glance at times anterior to that period, in which the 
author traces the first feeble efforts of Swiss literature till it reached 
its golden age. The influences severally received and imparted by 
Voltaire and Rousseau are set forth with considerable acumen ; 
but by far the most interesting portion of the volume is that 
which deals with Madame de Charriére—throwing as it does 
fresh light on the curious relations which existed between her and 
Benjamin Constant, and correcting sundry errors, biographical 
and bibliographical, which had gained currency respecting the 
authoress of Calliste. The book is full of anecdote, and of * things 
not generally known.” The author takes note, not merely of 
uative writers, but also of those Zitterati whose protracted sojourn 
reflected light on the district. Gibbon, for example, comes in 
for a few pages, which contain little, however, that the English 
veader does not find in the historian’s memoirs. We heartily 
echo the writer’s sentiments at the conclusion of the volume, 
twhere he says, in speaking of the distinctive features of Gallo- 
Swiss literature :—‘* Conserver ce caractére sui generis de notre 
dittérature, quand méme il serait 4 certains égards bien plus un 
défaut qu’une qualité, constitue une chose bonne et utile. Le jour 
ou ces traits, ces linéaments n’existeront plus chez nous, la Suisse 
Francaise sera bien prés de finir.” 

At the risk of being taxed with deserting Paris for Geneva, 
and French literature for Swiss, we must be allowed to call atten- 
tion to a charming little treatiset by Charles Monnard, who was 
compelled by political disturbances to quit a chair he had long 
filled at Lausanne for one which he now holds at Bonn. The 
author’s motto—* Le premier et le plus noble droit de l’homme, 
c'est le droit de remplir son devoir’—gives the key-note to the 
book. ‘To vindicate the supremacy of duty, “ stern daughter of 
the voice of God’—to show how it is at once the a and 
omega of man’s moral life, and to establish the frontier line 
which divides it from right—such is the task which M. Monnard 
proposed to himself, and which he has executed with eminent 
success. ‘The book deals largely with what we may call social 
ethics, or the duties incumbent upon man as a member of a body 
politic ; and it derives, perhaps, additional interest from having 
been written, if not printed, prior to the more famous work on 
Le Devoir, by Jules Simon. It cannot but be interesting to 
watch how two independent champions of a pure, noble, and 
elevating philosophy have followed out kindred tracts of thought. 

In announcing the publication of an elaborate monograph 
by M. Guérin on the island of Rhodes,t we must refer the reader, 
for information respecting the author, to what we have formerly 
stated concerning him in noticing a similar treatise on Samos and 
Patmos. The present work fully sustains the reputation of the 
writer as a careful and intelligent observer and faithful narrator. 
As before, he dispenses with entering into details of ancient 
history, on account of the elegance and precision with which 

‘he subject had been treated by his colleague of the Ecole 

! Athénes, M. Lacroix, in the Iles de la Grece (Univers 

*ittoresque). Accordingly, the narrative portion of his work 
is confined in great measure to things as they are—the 
actual condition, products, administration, and population of 
the island. To our apprehension, however, the best part of the 

book is that which deals with the existing state of the ruins, and 
their identification with monuments known to us from written 
sources. The inscriptions of Lindos, in particular, give rise to 
discussions which show that M. Guérin is thoroughly master of 


* Btudes sur Uhistoire littéraire de la Suisse Francaise, particulitre- 
ment dans la seconde moitié du xviii. Siécle. Par E. H. Gaullicur, Prof. 
d'Histoire & Geneve, Séeretaire perpetuel de l'Institut Génevois. Paris et 
Genéve: Cherbuliez. 1856. 

+ Du Droit et du Devoir. Par Charles Monnard, Prof. Ordinaire & Bonn. 
Paris et Geréve: Cherbuliez. 1856. 
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his subject. While he displays perfect familiarity with the 
works of Ross and Heffter, the sagacity of his remarks on 
the paleography and mythology of Rhodes shows that both 
these writers have left him something to glean. ‘The chapter 
on the world-famous Colossus will be read with interest 
by all. M. Guérin, of course, rejects the absurd myth of its 
spanning the harbour, but seems to hesitate, with.all who have 
examined the subject, as to where it was in fact situated. We 
can only reiterate the hope already expressed by us in speaking of 
his former work, that this may not be the last Etude on the 
*Tsles of Greece” with which M. Guérin will favour us. 

Vincent de Beauvais was born towards the close of the twelfth 
century. He appears to have fulfilled the function of “ Lector” 
and Librarian to Louis the Ninth, or Saint Louis. He may be 
called the Pliny of the Middle Ages—his = gree ge being 
a vast and encyclopedic repertory of every branch of learnin, 
and science current at that period. We know not whether it be 
more meritorious to have written or to have read this stupendous 
congeries of medizval lore. Of this last feat, at any rate, the 
Abbé Bourgeat* may fairly boast. The task is one of amazing 
industry and perseverance. M. Bourgeat exhibits a most er 
found acquaintance with the contents of the Speculum, and an 
acquaintance, alike narrow and superficial, with the elements 
of science and polite learning; but we lay the book down 
with very bere feelings. This work strongly corroborates 
the existence of those reactionary tendencies which will one 
day act with a fearful recoil upon their authors. Had M. Bour. 
geat entered into any large and philosophical views on the classi- 
fication of the various departments of human knowledge adopted 
by Vincent de Beauvais (one of the most interesting features of 
the Speculum)—had he contrasted it with the systems of Bacon 
and D’Alembert, Bentham and Whewell—we might have par- 
doned him some of his rhapsodies on the glories of the middle 
ages. More tolerable by far are the ponderous tomes of Vincent 
de Beauvais than the washy octavo of his commentator. Let us 
hope that something may providentially interfere with his in- 
tention of publishing a sequel to these Htudes. 

A. new and enlarged edition of M. de Rémusat’s charmin 
volumes of Critiques et Etudes Littéraires,+ will find no lack o 
readers. The great majority of these Essays were written in 
the. time of the Restoration, and were first published either in 
the pages of the Révue Frangaise or the columns of the Globe. 
This circumstance, however, in our judgment, rather enhances 
than impairs the interest which attaches to their perusal. No 
one but a Frenchman would have attempted to clothe such an 
amount of philosophical lore in so popular a garb ; and no French- 
man could have accomplished the task with so much success as 
M. de Rémusat. We cannot, however, wonder at this when we 
remember the close reasoning and extensive erudition dis- 
played in the two volumes of Essais de Philosophie by the 
same author. For, as Lessing was wont to say that it was only 
when he had got a firm grip of a subject that he could afford to 
let off his cascades for the entertainment of the public, in like 
manner M. de Rémusat could never have succeeded in throwing 
off these light and graceful Essays on subjects of the greatest 
intricacy, if his mind had not been trained by wrestling with the 
knottiest points in moral and metaphysical philosophy. Both 
volumes are pervaded by a genial and liberal spirit, which makes 
them as refreshing to the reader as they are every way credit- 
able to their illustrious author. Politics, Literature, Philosophy, 
Biography—all of these topics come in for their share of the 
writer’s attention. The principal additions consist of three new 
Essays, among which that on the Character of Cromwell bears 


the palm. 

We have felt it our duty, on this as on previous occasions, to 
deplore, in no measured terms, the reactionary tendencies lately 
displayed by the French clergy. It is with the more satisfac- 
tion that we gratefully seize an opportunity of calling the 
attention of our readers to a workt which forms an honourable 
exception to the worthless productions which have elicited our 
censures. It is suflicient for us to say that its author is 
M. Bautain, who with the titles of Abbé, Vicaire-Général et 
Promoteur du Diocese de Paris, and Professeur en Sorbonne, 
unites merits and attainments of so high an order, and a lite- 
rary culture so essentially ‘“ humane,” that we are somewhat 
astonished at his being allowed to hold any of the offices just 
enumerated. With regard to his present work, no one can be 
better qualified to speak on the subject of which it treats. Both 
in the professorial chair and in the pulpit, the “ art of speaking 
in public” is one with which the experience of nearly forty years 
has made him familiar, and which he has practised with eminent 
success. The book opens with a touching letter to M.Villemain, 
whom he addresses as “ Monsieur et Trés-honoré Maitre.” In the 
preface, the limits he imposes on his subject are thus defined :— 
** Nous nous occuperons seulement des improvisations préparées, 
c’est-A-dire, de ces discours qu’on est appelé & prononcer en pub- 
lic, devant un auditoire connu d’avance, tel jour, sur tel sujet, 
et pour obtenir un certain résultat.” But within these limits, 
what a fund of sagacity, of manly sentiment, and of good sense 


* Etudes sur Vincent de Beauvais. Par M. Abbé Bourgeat, Docteur en 
Théologie, Chanoine de Verdun, &. Paris: Durand. 1856. 

+ Critiques et Etudes Littéraires ; ou, Passé et Présent. Par M. Ch. de 
Rémusat, de l’Academie Frangaise. Nouvelle Edition, considérablement 
augmentée, 2 vols. Paris: Didier. 1856. 

Etudes sur ' Art de Parler en Public. Par M.YAbbé Bautain, Paris 
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is collected together in clear and powerful language ! Admirable 
in particular are his remarks on the necessity of a sound liberal 
education as a substratum for any special career. All will feel 
the force of the following passage :— 

On matérialise l'instruetion le plus qu’on peut, et par cela méme on sensu- 
alise V'éducation. On la précipite dans cette voie qu’on reproche aux arts 
daujourd’hui, dans le naturalisme, et dans le réalisme. On ne veut plus 
qu'une instruction positive, qu’on nomme rofessionnelle, c’est 4 dire qui 
méne directement au gagne-pain de ce monde. On forme les hommes dans 
une seule vue, celle de les rendre aptes 4 exploiter la terre et & s’y faire une 
position confortable. 

The work is divided into two pers The first treats of the 
endowments, natural and acquired, which the author deems essen- 
tial to the publie speaker; while the second abounds in excel- 
lent precepts on the treatment of the particular subject which 
the orator may have to handle. The book is not exclusively 
adapted to the pulpit. There are some excellent remarks on 
Faiementery speaking, in which the writer takes occasion to 
extol the essentially practical debates of the English Senate. 
“ Heureux les peuples,” he exclaims, “qui n’ont pas d’autre 
Gloquence politique.” ‘The epilogue, beginning in the quaint old 
style, Maintenant mon petit livre, partez, is tull of good feeling 


‘and modesty. We cannot better recommend the book than by 


quoting the concluding sentence :— 

Ami lecteur, qui que tu sois, qui aimes le vrai et le bien pardessus tout, 
sans esprit de parti, et sans faire aeception des personnes, si tu rencontres ce 
pauvre enfant sur le grand chemin du monde, je le reeommande & ta bien- 
veillance. Tu n’auras pas affaire 4 un ingrat. 

The seventh and eighth Zntretiens of Lamartine’s Cours 
Fuamilicr are by far the best that have yet appeared. He quits 
for a while those Oriental literatures which had formed the 
theme of recent numbers of the publication, and takes a survey 
of the literature of Modern Europe. This digression begets 
another, and, in speaking of Italy, he enters into a defence of the 
conduct he adopted with reference to that country, and the plans 
he had yet in store when the accidents of Revolution cut short 
his tenure of power. This, in turn, leads to a uarrative of his 
visit to Italy, which is characterised by much of that self-lauda- 
tion for which the writer is so painfully conspicuous. We pardon 
the blemish, however, as we follow him in the succeeding pages 
through a brilliant sketch of French literature. Admirable, also, 
are the remarks on epistolary literature, apropos of Madame de 
Sévigné, and on style generally, which he defines as ‘‘ La phy- 
sionomie de la pensée.” The number also contains a criticism 
on Macaulay which will be read with interest by English readers, 
and with which we will conclude :— 

Macaulay rédige plutét qu'il ne grave les annales de son pays. Historien 
trop parlementaie selon nous, Macaulay, semblable en cela a l’école dog- 
matique de la France, discute plus quil ne raconte, et instruit plus qu‘il 
n’émeut. Il fait des systémes dans l’histoire, au lieu de faire des drames ; il 
s’adresse i l’esprit plus qu’au cceur: il veut prouver au lieu de témoigner. 
Cette histoire raisonneuse et systématique n’aura que le second rang dans le 
récit des choses humaines: elle passera avec les systémes, les sectes, les 
théories qu'elle représente. La nature seule est éternelle. L’histoire est un 
récit, et non une polémique descendue de la tribune dans la bibliothéque. 
Macaulay écrit l'histoire pour ses amis de telle ou telle edterie politique, au 
lieu de l’écrire pour le genre humain ; mais son livre n’est pas moins un grand 
signe de vie dans la littérature contemporaine de la Grande Brétagne. 
L’Angleterre: est digne d@avoir un jour son Shakespeare dans histoire, 
comme elle l’a eu dans le drame. . 


THE MISCELLANIES OF THE PHILOBIBLON SOCIETY.* 


Cc must be well known to many of our readers that a select 
society, under the name of the Philobiblon, comprising 
amongst its members some distinguished scholars, has been 
in existence in London for the last year or two. Following the 
example of many similar bodies, the Philobiblon carries on its 
deliberations with closed doors, and its transactions are con- 
co, sealed to the outer world. Remonstrances have been 
frequently urged against the exclusive spirit in which such 
clubs are conducted; and, although we cannot recognise the 
right of anybody to complain of the manner in which a volun- 
tary association chooses to manage its own affairs, we must admit 
that the general interests of literature might be better served 
by alittle more publicity. But there is something to be said on 

e other side. Literature derives certain advantages from what 
may be called the monastic principle which should not be over- 
looked. Multitudes of waifs and strays are preserved by its 
agency, which would, in all probability, never fin their way to the 
light through ordinary channels—small, but by no means unim- 
portant historical discoveries, curious isolated facts, literary 
relics, conjectures, and suggestions which are not of sufficient 

ulk for independent publication, or which their gatherers are 
not disposed to give to the world in a responsible shape. A society 
like the Philobiblon offers exactly the Find of depository where 
matters of this description, and still more claborate products when 
they are to be had, may be safely laid up for use. Its members 
are not restrained by any personal or critical considerations from 
communicating the results of their researches, however slender 
or imperfect ; while the very existence of a common centre for the 
interchange of information has the effect of stimulating inquiry, 
and insensibly enlarging the field of operations. 

_ The Miscellanies collected by the Philobiblon bear ample tes- 
timony to the practical value of such societies. Up to the close 
of last year, they fill two very portly volumes, and consist 


* Philobiblon Society. Bibliographical and Historical Miscellanies. 
Vols. i. and ii. 


‘results of the Society’s labours. Amo 


chiefly of papers too slight to stand alone, but of obvious interest 
to historical and literary students. The number and variety of 
these papers preclude the mag of even cataloguing their 
topics within reasonable limits; but we may indicate their 
character generally, and touch upon two or three of them some- 
what more in detail. 

Bibliography occupies a prominent place in the published 

ngst the contributions 
which may be’ included under this head, the following are 
perhaps, the most important: Notes sur deux petites Biblio- 
theques Frangaise du XV*. ‘siecle, by the Duc d’Aumale; A 
Short Account of some Ke the most celebrated Libraries of Italy, 
by the Hon. Robert Curzon; A short dozen of hooks relating 
to British History, in the possession of the Earl of Gosford ; 
Notes on Libraries—Norwich and Blickling Hall, by Mr. Beriah 
Botfield. We must also mention Some account of a rare Greek 
MS.—a rolled MS., upwards of thirteen feet in length, and 
five inches in width, covered on both sides with Greek writing, 
in the characters used about the eleventh century, containing 
apparently the services of the Greek church, with rubrical direc- 
tions in red or gold letters—by the Rev. Walter Sneyd. Finally, 
we have Notices of early English Books printed upon Vellum, 
and a very interesting Account of the first English Bible, both 
communicated by Mr. Botfield. 

The historical papers vary in length and value, from a single 
document, throwing light upon some particular transaction— 
such as a letter from Giacomo Soranzo to his sons, relating to the 
murder of the Due de Guise, and another from Cardinal Bembo 
to the Doge of Venice, upon the accession of Francis I.—to 
pieces which, by their importance and extent, aspire to the dignity 
of original treatises. To this latter class belong an article of 
singular interest, by Mr. William Stirling, the most competent 
authority on the subject, entitled Notices of the Emperor 
Charles V. in1555 and 1556, selected from the Despatches of Fre- 
derigo Badoer, Venetian Ambassador at the Court of Bruxelles, 
and an elaborate memoir by the Due d’Aumale, called oles et 
Documents relatifs & Jean Roi de France, et & sa captivité en 
Angleterre. Of special interest, too, is a very remarkable com- 
munication from the Hon. Robert Curzon, containing a newly- 
discovered biblical work, The Book of' the Prophet Moses, taken 
from an Arabic MS., supposed to be of the 15th century—fol- 
lowed by the History of the Prophet Moses, consisting principally 
of legends handed down by oral tradition among the Egyptian 
Coptic Christians and the Bedouin Arabs of Mount Sinai. 

There are several contributions to biography and miscellaneous 
literature, of which the following are the most striking :—4 Me- 
moir of Chief Justice Heath, written a short time before his death 
(valuable in so far as it corrects several errors of detail into which 
Lord Campbell has fallen), communicated by Mr. Evelyn P. Shir- 
ley ; a few unpublished Letters of Laurence Sterne, by Mr. John 
Murray ; some curious specimens of Macaronic poetry, by M. 
Delepierre, who had previously published a separate work on 
that hybrid description of literature; and new Boswelliana, by 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, selected from one of Boswell’s note-books, 
and exposing the foibles of Boswell’s character—his vanity, 
weakness, and shallowness—in the most pitiable aspects. 

Of the general articles, there is none which the English reader 
will open with so much curiosity as the Lettres sur les Anglais 
qu ont écrit en Francais—the first of a series communicated ty 

. Van de Weyer, who has long been making collections wit 
a view to illustrate this neglected corner of the curiosities of lite- 
rature. The subject is Thomas Hales, a writer whose name is 
hardly known in England, but whose reputation, for the success 
with which he mastered the French idiom, is second in France 
only to that of Hamilton. The antecedents of Hales are not 
very well known. The few facts which seem to rest upon autho- 
rity are that his family belonged to the class of gentry—that he 
was born in the county of Ciousssier about 1740—that at an 
early age he entered either the army or navy, hurt his constitu. 
tion by dissipation, and after travelling over nearly the whole of 
Europe, and residing for a considerable time in Switzerland and 
Italy, arrived in Paris in 1770, to commence a new and wholly 
different career. It appears to have been his determina- 
tion from the very first to fling an impenetrable veil over his 

revious existence ; and, robabl as a first a. in the mystery, 

e adopted the name of M. d’Heéle, or d’Hell, the only name, or 
names, by which he is known in France. These names are given 
indifferently on the title-pages of his works published by him- 
self. The society of Paris was at that time convulsed by musical 
feuds, and a civil war raged in the salons amongst the partisans 
of Gluck, Piccini, and the other composers. Hales, struck by 
this singular spectacle, conceived the idea of bringing the musi- 
cal = upon the stage in the form of a parody; and, found- 
ing his design upon a well-known English piece, he produced a 
comedy in three acts, called Le Jugement de Midas, Not having 
the meané of comparing the two pieces, we cannot estimate the 
extent of Hales’ obligation to Kane O'Hara, the author of the 
English Midas ; but a M. Van de Weyer’s description of the 
work, we have little doubt that he was more largely indebted to 
his model than he cared to acknowledge. O’Hara’s Midas is 
excellent of its class, and was not only well received at first, but 
has kept the stage ever since. It was first played in Dublin, and 
was transplanted to Covent Garden in not 1754 
as the edition quoted by M. Van de Weyer implies. We sho 
observe that Mrs. Inchbald’s reprint of Midas in her collection 
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of farces, is not the Midas which furnished Hales with the hint 
of his comedy, but a reduced version which was brought out in 
two acts at Covent Garden in 1765. 

Hales was singularly fortunate m his piece. Gretry composed 
the music, and eduse de Montesson not only secured its per- 
formance at the Duke of Orleans’ Theatre, but played one of the 
principal characters herself. The reception was triumphant, and 
was all the more remarkable as it occurred on the 27th June, 
1778, immediately after the English, indignant at the sympathy 
shown by the Government of France towards the American 
insurgents, had withdrawn their Ambassador from Paris. The 
French, especially the dramatic writers, appear to have treated 
Hales on this occasion with extraordinary liberality. Inspired 
by this great success, he produced L’ Amant Jaloux, at Ver- 
sailles, in 1778, which was succeeded in 1779 by the Hvenemens 
Imprévus. In the last piece he was not so happy as in his former 
productions. It was carelessly written and too much crowded 
with incidents. Except in snatches here and there, it wanted 
the charm to which he had accustomed his audiences, of exqui- 
site finesse in ‘the dialogue, and clearness in the action. Strangel 
enough, Hales could not write verse, and his songs, upon whic 
so much of the effect of his pieces depended, were turned into 
rhyme by another hand, employed expressly to versify his prose— 
that prose, says Gretry, “ qui était écrite d'un style si clair, qu'il 
n’y manquait que la rime.” Maturin, the cuter of Bertram, 
laboured under the same peculiarity. 

After this period, Hales seems to have fallen rapidly from the 
position he had won so brilliantly. The Anglomania had given 
way to an infatuation for republican, or rather American, tastes— 
hair without powder, shoes without buckles, coiffures a V'insur- 

ent, and the substitution of Boston for Whist. A new caprice 

ad seized upon the salons, and Hales spoke of it with contempt. 
He was immediately attacked by a crowd of writers, and the con- 
test widened and leameh much to the damage of the Anglo- 
Frenchman’s popularity. We next find him involved in a quarrel 
with one theatre for drawing off its favourite comedian to another, 
and embroiling himself in a literary dispute by altering the pro- 
duction of a dramatic writer without authorit . Latterly he de- 
scended to the composition of the most Rivelous ieces, and be- 
came totally indifferent to his reputation. In vainGretry besought 
him to put his hand to some serious work. Hales had become a 
thorough Frenchman, and gave himself up to an actress, for whom 
he renounced not only his lite: glory, but society itself. “A 
cette époque,” observes M. Van de Weyer, “1’établissement des 
gens de lettres dans le monde n’etait pas complet sans une actrice 
ou une danseuse.” The lady who inspired Hales with the fatal pas- 
sion which finally destroyed him, was the Signora Bianchi. She 
left Paris on the suppression of the Comédie Italienne, to which 
she had been attached ; and Hales, unable to support the anguish 
of separation, died of grief on the 27th Dec. 1780. The memoir 
from which we have gleaned these particulars is most agreeably 
written, and displays an ample share of that knowledge of the 
times which is necessary to impart vitality to the subject. 

The hitherto unpublished letters of Sterne—thirteen in 
number—contributed by Mr. Murray, reveal an episode in 
the life of the author of Tristram Shandy, which will 
scarcely surprise the reader. They are addressed to a young 
lady, Miss Catherine de Fourmantel, the daughter of a 
French refugee, who was driven over to this country by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Sterne made her 
acquaintance at York, where the correspondence begins. The 
letters were all written, apparently, in 1760, when Sterne was 
nearly fifty years of age, and had been married twenty years. 
From the very opening, it is evident how Yorick’s intercourse 
with the interesting refugee is to end. In the first letter we find 
him begging her acceptance of a few bottles of * Calcavillo,” and 
desiring her to “ invent some plausible excuse to be at home at 
seven.” The next letter is still more explicit. He talks of the 
Sabbath as a day of sorrow, unless she consents to meet him “ at 
Taylor’s half an hour after twelve ;” and tells her that he has 
ordered Matthew to turn thief, and steal a quart of honey for 
her. ‘The allusion to honey was clearly dangerous under such 
circumstances, and the following sentences are the natural con- 
sequence :— 

What is honey to the swectness of thee, who are sweeter than all the 
— it comes from! I love you to distraction, Kitty, and will love you to 
eternity. 

We must not be astonished, after this, to discover Kitty in 
London, whither she has followed her lover, who has come up to 
town to enjoy the ovations of the great world upon the publication 
of Tristram Shandy. These letters, which begin in advance of 
the lady's journey to the metropolis, are very curious as frank 
confessions of the vanity of the writer. Yorick confides his most 
secret feelings to Kitty. He can hardly snatch a moment to 
write to her, his lodging is so full of “ your great people of the first 
rank, who strive who shall most honour me; even all the 
bishops,” he adds, ‘have sent their compliments to me, and I 
set out on Monday morning to pay my visits to them all.” One 
day he is to dine with Lord Chesterfield, and on the following 

Sunday Lord Rockingham is to take him to Court. Two days he 
dines with two ladies of the bedchamber, and he catalogues 
for Kitty’s edification, the names of the lords and bishops at 
whose houses he has been entertained. He is careful to tell her 
that his lodgings are “ the genteelest in town,” and that he has no 
less than fourteen engagements in his books to dine with “the 


noblemen and men of fortune to dine, and that Mr. Garrick, 
who paid him extraordinary honours, had promised to carry him 
to dine with “numbers of great people.” In the whirl of these 
intoxicating engagements, Kitty arrives in London, and takes y 
her quarters in a court in Soho. A slight change is now visible 
in the tone of Yorick’s letters. He loves her, of course, as much 
as ever, protests that she is a “‘ most engaging creature,” and that 
he never spends an evening with her without leaving a fresh part 
of his heart behind; but unfortunately he has very little time to 
devote to her. On one occasion, he will “ contrive to give her a 
call at 4 o'clock,” although, by-the-bye, he does not think it 
“quite prudent.” Another day, he is prevented calling at 4, but 
will call at 7. And in the last letter of the series, he declares that 
if it would have saved his life he had not a moment to himself 
since he saw her on Sunday—promises to see her on Friday at 2 
—and concludes by begging her to believe that he wished to be 
always with her, but that fate orders his steps, &c. We are not 
in possession of the sequel, but, we apprehend, it may be easily 
predicted. Mr.Murray was informed thatafter paying his addresses 
for five years to Kitty, Sterne deserted her and married another— 
that the unfortunate lady lost her senses—and that Sterne visited 
her in a madhouse, where she afterwards died, and turned her 
misery to account in the character of Maria in the Sentimental 
Journey. Mr. Murray shows that this statement is contradicted 
by the date of the correspondence, which took place twenty years 
after Sterne’s marriage ; but the catastrophe may, nevertheless, 
have some foundation in 
Doute Historique, a paper . Delepierre, opens an inqui 
in history which of the interest of a 
romance. As it is entirely a question of evidence, which we 
cannot here examine in detail, we must limit our notice of it to 
the main fact it brings into discussion— the martyrdom, as 
it is called by the French writers, of Joan of Are. M. Dele- 
pierre adduces documents, sustained to some extent by cor- 
roborative circumstances, to prove not only that Joan was 
not executed, as all the world has hitherto believed, at Rouen 
in 1431, but that she lived many years afterwards, and was 
married at Erlon, in the duchy of Luxembourg, to Messire 
de Hermoise, knight. This singular discovery is stated to have 
been made in the first instance by the pious oratorian, Father 
Vignier, who lived in the seventeenth century, and who found 
amongst the archives of Metz a manuscript record setting 
forth how the maid, Jeanne, came to Metz in 1436—how her 
two brothers, who thought she had been burned, recognised: 
her—and how she went to various other places, exciting. 
a great sensation amongst the people, and was finally married at 
Erlon. Father Vignier afterwards lighted upon a confirmation 
of these statements atthe house of a M. 
where he found the actual contract of marriage between the 
ancestor of his host and the Maid of Orleans. Nothing further 
seems to have been done towards verifying the new historical 
fact, till a member of the Literary Society of Orleans discovered, 
in 1740, certain entries in the archives of the town, of moneys 
paid in 1435 and 1436, in reference to “Jeanne the Maid,” and 
of a gift oF 200 livres presented to herself in 1439, in considera- 
tion of services rendered by her at tlie siege of the city. M. De- 
lepierre is fully justified in argui Aper$: the Maid of Orleans 
received this gift in 1439, she could not have been put to death 
in 1431. The whole value of the argument depends on the vali- 
dity of the 1r. These are the direct affirmative ee There 
are others of a negative character, to which M. Delepierre 
attaches hardly less weight. Many impostors, taking advan 
of the popular belief that the Maid of Orleans was not burned, 
assumed her name, and were punished for the cheat; but in this 
instance the authorities, who were well acquainted with her 
person, instituted no proceedings—from which it is inferred that 
they admitted her identity. Another negative proof is drawn 
from the fact that the Papai condemnation of the sentence 18 
silent about the execution. Another is discovered in a document 
dated 1444, in which the brother of the Maid, who had a boon to 
ask of the Crown, alludes to his sister’s absence or disappearance, 
where he might have made out a much stronger case by referring 
to her martyrdom, which M. Delepierre assumes he would have 
done had it taken place; aad a further suspicion is thrown upon 
the fact of the execution by the scmaeae uncertainty which 
exists amongst historians as to the exact date of its occurrence. 
Such are the testimonies, in brief, upon which M. Delepierre 
raises his Doute Historique ; and it is only just to say that he puts 
the case forcibly, and conducts the argument throughout with 
remarkable precision and perspicuity of statement. 


HOOD’s BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH.* 


ERHAPS no Life of an eminent man, recorded at full length, 
and enriched by the insertion of a great number of let: 
ters written by the ‘subject of the memoir, ever made so little 
impression as the Life of Wordsworth by his nephew. It was 
long, weak, and poor. A shorter biography, therefore, contaim- 
ing a good criticism of Wordsworth’s poems, and an attempt to 
sketch his life principally through his writings, was likely to 
rove generally acceptable; and Mr. Hood need not defend, 38 
e does in his preface, the design he had formed of giving 8U! 
a biography to the public. Unfortunately, the value of the exe- 


first nobility.” At another time, he says that he is engaged to ten 


* William Wordsworth: a Biography. By Edwin Paxton Hood. London: 
Cash. 1856. 
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cution falls much. below that of the design. If it had been pub- 


lished a quarter of a century ago, Mr. Hood's book would have. 


been useful, but now is out of date... It only,contains what 
every one knows. In these.pages, Wordsworth receives the kind 
of praise which has, been, showered on him a thousand times, and 


his reputation is defended against the attacks, of crities who are, 


dead, and whose eriticism has long since lost all power 


long since 
Mr. Hood says. on every subject exactly. what any 


to hurt. 
respectable worthy gent. 
versed in modern literature, would be sure to say. He exposes 
Pantheism, snubs Goethe, laughs at the blindness. of reviewers, 
and goes into raptures about the Lake scenery in amanner which 
is very proper, but not very noyel or instructive. Mr. H 
appears to have had a slight personal acquaintance with Words- 


worth, and exhibits a love and admiration for the poet which we. 


may be sure are genuine. But his admiration does not supply 
the place of insight, and his critical faculties do not carry him 
further than is reached by every one who reads Wordsworth 
with attention. We may say at.once that to those who are as 
well acquainted with Wordsworth and the literature of Words- 


worth’s time as most educated men are, this book is of no use or, 


value. Perhaps it may be of service to those who come fresh 
to the subject, for it will show them the popular estimate of a 
poet whose works may be new to them, and with whose history 
they may be unacquainted. . But even in this direction its 
utility is limited, for young persons—and readers who come to 
Wordsworth’s poems as to a fresh field must be very young— 
quickly learn the popular estimate of a poet; and as that 
estimate is in Wordsworth’s case very favourable, they will be 
induced to read the poems themselves in a spirit of respectful 
admiration. No popular criticism or biography could make 
them do more. 

When a book, in its general character, is destitute of merit, it 
serves little purpose to pick it to pieces in detail ; and Mr. Hood 
has evidently so cre fl an affection for his favourite author that 
we do not like to hold up any of his numberless weak passages 
to ridicule. But there is one fault of which he is guilty, which 
we see no reason for passing over—and that is, the fault of 
fine writing. It is characteristic of a critic who, with much 
toil to himself, gives the popular estimate in a very elaborate 
way, that, when he comes to a difficulty, he takes refuge in a 
metaphor. Mr. Hood has sufficient sense of the import of his 
subject to perceive that he is often on the edge of a vast sea of 
thought, in which there is no chance of his swimming prosper- 
ously, and he therefore recoils upon the barren soil of unmean- 
ing conceits. As literature spreads, and a greater number of 

rsons think themselves qualified to write, this habit of using 
Fine writing as a shield for emptiness of thought increases also. 
It prevails at present in America more than in England, because 
the pressure exerted by the mass of educated, severe, unos- 
tentatious, and unprofessed critics is necessarily small in a 
new country. If writers like Mr. Hood, who attempt so very 
difficult a task as the analysis of poetical excellence, would but 
ask themselves, what, imagery and fine writing apart, they reall 
mean, either their labours would be given up at once, or their 
performance would be of a much simpler and more valuable kind. 

If the work before us were a book of more pretension, there is 
much of the criticism to which we should make objections. What, 
for instance, are we to think of the acumen of a critic who puts 
down Goethe by asking his readers, “‘ Who would not rather be 
Max Piccolomini than Mephistophiles?” But Mr. Hood does not 
appear to have read enough or thought enough to make his re- 
marks on the profounder ‘questions relating to poetry worth 
taking as texts for discussion: "When a bad book is written in a 
good spirit, the best thing is to single out any parts that rise 
above the general level; and to leave the rest to its fate. We 
will therefore notice briefly one or two points on which Mr. Hood 
may really be read with advantage; but we may first remark 
that there is one source of new interest which we might naturally 
expect to find in this volume, which is totally wanting. As 
Mr. Hood claims a tolerably intimate acquaintance with Words- 
worth, and as he carefully collects all the reminiscences of the 
poet brought away by other people, it might be supposed that he 
would have some impressions, ancedotes, or observations, gathered 
in personal intercourse, with which to enrich his book. But he 
seems entirely destitute of that art or habit of mind which enables 
its possessor to write or add to a biography from his own’ recol- 
lections. All that he tells us is extracted from the printed works 
of other friends and acquaintances of Wordsworth, and he entirely 
disappoints us when we come to the portions of his book in which 
a few touches from memory would have made a vast difference. 

One of the best passages in Mr. Hood’s book contains some 
well-founded observations on Wordsworth’s love of sound, and 
the delicacy of his sense of hearing. Perhaps no poet ever made 
80 good a use of his ears, althou i, something of his superiority 
may fairly be attributed to a lifelong residence in a mountainous 
country. It is not so much in his Ode to Sound that we see how 
much of his mental wealth Wordsworth gained from his sense 
of hearing; for when once the subject of sound was fixed on, 
the mere necessity of writing would suggest a careful considera- 
tion of the sounds which most affect or appal us. It is in chance 
descriptions and incidental allusions that we learn what are the 
features of nature that most impressed themselves on the mind 
of the poet. Mr. Hood collects some extracts from Wordsworth’s 
poems to show how keen his perception of sound was, and how 


eman, fond of poetry, and moderately . 


accurately he noted the character of its varieties. Readers of 
the Prelude will remember the remarkable passage in which 
skating on a frozen mountain lake is described. In this descrip- 
tion oceur the following lines, betokening at once the poet's vivid 
of the external peculiarities of nature, and his 
habit of infusing his own feelings into all that he saw and heard :— 
The precipices rang aloud: ' 

The leafless trees, and every icy crag, 

Tinkled like iron: while the distant hills 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 

Of melancholy, not unnoticed. 


“Sound,” as Mr. Hood says, “is in Wordsworth made the 


ood | Soul of all things.” The lieavens are filled with everlasting 


harmony ; the ocean is a “mighty harmonist ;” the skylark is a 
“happy, happy liver, with a soul as strong as a mountain river.” 
It is said of a lady, in one of the most exquisite lines that 
Wordsworth ever wrote, that “Beauty, born of murmuring 
sound, did pass into her face.” The cuckoo is a “ wanderin 
voice.” Any one acquainted with Wordsworth’s works will re 

to mind a hundred instances where the poet’s gift of hearing has 
ae ag the chief charm to his writing. 

Vir. Hood has some good remarks on Wordsworth’s chief de- 
fects as a Pitt on his want of humour, and his want of good 
taste. ‘In most instances,” he says, “the poet who has suc- 
ceeded most in awakening the sense of beauty has had his mind 
most alive to the sense of deformity. This is a gift of which we 
have no instances in the works of our author, and most of his oc- 
casional meannesses of expression are the result of the absence of 
it.” Mr. Hood proceeds to give a string of examples from those 
extraordinary passages with which Wordsworth made critics 
sneer and simple people laugh. He is, however, weak enough to 
add at the end, that “we feel that this is ungenerous and un- 
gracious work, and as if we were guilty of uncovering our father’s 
shame, while we linger over these peccadilloes of our poet's 
style.” Peccadilloes that proceed from an entire absence of 
humour are not things for a biographer to pass over. They in- 
dicate the cast of the poet’s mind. Wordsworth’s absence of 
humour is linked to the weaker side of his intellect—to his want 
of hearty enjoyment, his subjectivity, his isolation. If he had 
possessed humour, would his power of creation, his power of ad- 
vancing in poetical vigour mk depth, have failed him entirely 
before he was forty? It isin every way a remarkable fact in 
Wordsworth’s life, that he came to an end so soon that all his 
really good poems were written while he was still comparatively 
a young man. Beautiful scenery and a meditative mind did not 
supply material enough for a long lifetime. ‘Wordsworth shut 
himself up far away from men, and he disdained books. He 
thus deprived himself of two chief sources of fertility and 
variety. It would have been impossible in 1810 to foretell that 
he would live forty years more without adding anything equal to 
what he had written; but now that we look back, we can find 
much in the character of his mental gifts with which to associate 
this cessation of power. 

We could find other portions of Mr. Hood’s book which might 
be pointed out as worth reading ; but even the best portions do 
not materially raise our opinion of the whole. Throughout it 
is, we must confess, incomplete, inadequate, and ill-written. The 
book, indeed, is chiefly worthy of notice because it points to the 

ossibility of a much more successful attempt in the same direction. 
We cannot doubt that an examination of Wordsworth’s poetry— 
of the character that shines through it, of the limits which bound 
it, of the influence it has exercised, of the movement in the minds 
of men to which it belonged—if done by a competent hand, and 
inserted in the frame-work of a biographical sketch, would forma 
welcome and a valuable book. We wish that Mr. Hood had 
proved himself competent to the task. His amiability and his 
reverence for Wordsworth prepossess us in his favour; but many 
other qualities than these are wanted in a critical biographer. 


ENGLISH TRAITS.* 


Ue little book has sgrecably surprised us. We took it up 
with no great trust in Mr. Emerson’s power of appreciating 
our English character—a character so antipodal to his quiet 
Epicurism, and to that longing after the “ Apotheosis of loafing” — 
The life of stones, and plants, and rain— 
which is, to judge by the open confessions of his disciples, the 
ultimate outcome of his teaching. The contemplative lite of the 
Hindoo is, it is said, Mr. Emerson's latest ideal; and, indeed, he 
recommends a spice of it to us English in this very volume—or 
rather he prophesies that we shall have to take to it shortly, and 
to “loaf” even as the Brahmin. By the law of contraries, he 
says, “I look for an irresistible taste for Orientalism in Britain. 
For a self-conceited morbid life, made up of trifles, clinging to a 
corporeal civilization, there is no remedy like the Oriental —_ 
ness.” Moreover, we did not much care to receive — or 
following our natural impulses—praise which would have been 
besten’ on us with equal indifferentism had those impulses been 
the exact contrary to what they are. We could feel no ambition 
to share Mr. Emerson's eulogiums with the last “rowdy” New 
York writer, who, unable to do the work which lies nearest him, 
publishes, in prose run mad, justifications of his own sensuality 
and lawlessness, and receives Mr. Emerson’s blessing thereon as 
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an entirely original and genuine manifestation of the ‘ Over- 
soul,” which, having an impulse to go to the devil, is to be 
exhorted to go by all ssenne, and fulfil its nature. 

However, the more we have read of the book, the more we 
like it. We find that Mr. Emerson, like many other men, is 
better than his creed. In spite of philosophy, he is a human 
being, and not a moss upon the tree, or an oyster in the Indian 
ocean—both of which articles he has taught his disciples to 
prefer to humanity, He is full of human sympathies, and the 
inner light of morality breaks out in him, through all his fantastic 
affectations. What value he may attach to right and wrong, 
we know not; but the meaning of the words, with him, seems 
to be very much the same as with us. He has lately shown this, 
when, startled into earnest indignation by the outrage on Mr. 
Sumner, he came down from his hermitage into the city, and 

rophesied nobly and simply against ruffianism and wrong. And 
cS has shown it, too, in this little book; for the elements of our 
national character which he admires are, on the whole, those 
which we hold to be God-given, and for which we weekly thank 
God, whilst the elements which he blames are, on the whole, 
those for which we blame ourselves. He is hardly aware, we 
think, how much we blame ourselves—hardly aware of the efforts, 
desultory and divided it may be, but still earnest, and unpa- 
ralleled by any nation in any age, which are now being made 
throughout England to right every wrong of which we are 
conscious. That this nation alone, of all the nations on earth, is 
in a chronie attitude of self-reform and confession of sin, is a 
feature which he has overlooked ; and he has forgotten that some 
of the heaviest charges which he brings against us are drawn 
from our own confessions. It is a pity, too, that he should, in 
his over-haste to be smart and pithy, jumble the obsolete faults 
of past centuries with those of the present, and tell the world 
that our “ crimes are factitious, as smuggling, poaching, heresy, 
and treason.” He says that the severity of our game-laws indi- 
cates—and this is meant as praise—an extravagant sympathy with 
horses and hunters !” We are further informed that our sove- 
reignty of the seas is maintained by the impressment of seamen— 
that men have still a right to sell their wives—and that we 
‘* put up no Socratic prayer, much less any saintly prayer for the 
Queen’s mind, ask neither for light nor right, but say bluntly, 
‘Grant her in health and wealth long to live.’” We also learn 
that Oxford men are “ Platonists’—that the English eyes are 
blue (one of the rarest colours among us)—that men here show 
no mercy to those below them, and expect none from those above 
them—and that, during the Russian war, few of those who 
offered themselves as recruits were found up to the standard 
height, though it had been reduced. ‘This last statement is 
made in the teeth of several previous assertions that he found 
us, on the average, so much bigger, sturdier, and healthier- 
looking men than his own far better-fed countrymen, that he 
supposes a hundred men taken at random out of the street would 
weigh a fourth more than so many Americans. 

Such slips as these, pardonable enough in a Frenchman or an 
Austrian, do not sit well upon an American philosopher. They 
smack of the lecture-room, rather than of the study ; and perhaps 
they are the evil fruits of that perpetual desire to be “ smart” 
which is contracted by “oration” givers. Nevertheless, this 
smartness has its pleasant, and even its valuable side. There 
are pages after pages of his book full of good things—shrewd, 
humorous, often pani, always condensed and pithy. For 
instance, in one of the many wholesome raps on the ondiies 
which he gives our English dryness and artificiality :— 

“Tis in bad taste,” is the most formidable word which an Englishman 
can peeeunte, _ But this japan costs them dear. There is a prose in certain 
Englishmen which exceeds in wooden deadness all rivalry with other country- 
men, There is a knell in the conceit and externality of their voice, which 
seems to say, “Leave all hope behind.” In this Gibraltar of propricty 
mediocrity gets intrenched, and consolidated, and founded in adamant. 

Can anything be more true, or better put? Again, can any- 
thing be better than this on the happy mixture of races in 
England :— 

The low organizations are simplest ; a mere mouth, a jelly, or a straight worm. 
As the scale mounts, the organizations become more complex. We are 

iqued with pure descent; but nature loves inoculation, A child blends in 

is face the faces of both parents, and some feature from every ancestor whose 
face hangs on the wall. The best nations are those most widely related; and 
navigation, as effecting a world-wide mixture, is the most potent advancer of 
nations. 

This aay is a fair type both of the power and the weak- 
ness of Mr. Emerson’s mind. He has a faculty for rapidly 
seizing remote analogies, which is rather poetic than 
philosophic—which is apt to be too content with seeing a law 
seemingly connecting two phenomena, to stop and inquire by 
patient verification whether it be the law. One can quite under- 
stand his leaning toward the nature-mystics of the seventeenth 
century—toward Proclus and the Neoplatonists. Nor are we 
surprised at his utter incapacity to see what Bacon was about, 
save that he stood on the Platonto ground, which is quite true— 
or at his strange impatience with us for discarding theory in our 
sciences, and hammering away at fact after fact, till we get hold 
of some fag-end of the real clue to their meaning and arrange- 
ment. Nevertheless, in his chapters on English religion and 
literature, there are many thoughts worth serious attention ; and, 
whether altogether right or wrong, they convey the impression 
which our present state of mind produces on a thoughtful, dis- 
passionate, and widely-read man. 

To all of which Englishmen are justly proud, Mr. Emerson 


is fair and genial. The sturdy truthfulness, the quiet and 
self-restraining force, the superabundance of life, both physical 
and intellectual, he appreciates. He admires the signs of anti. 
quity which meet him everywhere, even in our institutions ; for 
he sees that they are not signs of a weary burden of years which 
is weighing us down, but of deep roots, by which the present 
holds organically to the past, and gathers life and strength from 
the deeds and thoughts of a thousand years. Our church and our 
sects are to him equally dead—our religion is Judaism—we 
believe the Old Testament, but not a word of the New. In 
all this Mr. Emerson sees as far as he can see, and no further, 
He does not in the least guess how much our “ Judaism,” by 
shedding an awful sanctity over family life, law, politics, and 
nationality—a sanctity gained from no other training yet known 
on earth save that of the Bible—has been for centuries the 
kindly foster-mother of those very virtues which he most ad. 
mires in us. But the truth is, however genial and many. 
sided Mr. Emerson may be, he is net a profound, patient, 
or accurate thinker. e have looked in vain for any traces of 

hilosophy in his book, deeper than metaphors and analogies 
rom comparative anatomy, and talk about nature which might 
well madden Mr. Ruskin, inasmuch as its whole gist lies in the 
apotheosis of the “ Pathetic Fallacy.” 


THE HAVEN,* 


1 OW our “ pleasant vices” are made “ instruments to scourge 
us,” how those who sow the wind will one day or other reap 
the whirlwind—though many a treacherous calm may intervene— 
such is the moral which runs like a silver cord through the two 
volumes before us. It is only fair to add that the writer does 
not thrust it obtrusively or offensively on our notice. It arises 
naturally out of the successive incidents of the story, and is not 
made use of merely as a vulgar artifice for stringing those inci- 
dents together. With greater show of reason might we complain 
of certain controversial aspects of the work. For the writer isa 
Protestant, and though the name on the back of the Dame aus 
Cheveux Gris—her first book—is Madame Cabriére, we believe 
this is only a pseudonym for Madame Geisendorf. Why any, 
such pseudonym should have been resorted to, we cannot divine, 
for assuredly the writer has nothing to be ashamed of. The 
whole drift of the book, indeed, is too pure, and the absence 
of indecency, open or implied, too complete, to allow of its 
becoming a “ beaw succes” among the reading public of Paris; 
for its propriety would there prove a far greater obstacle to 
its circulation than its avowed and somewhat aggressive Pro- 
testantism. In England, however, both these qualities are cal- 
culated to ensure it a ready access to that shrine, it would 
seem, of all respectability—the drawing-room table. The reader 
must judge from the following sketch of the story how far it is 
ossible for a French novel to be decent without being dull. 
Resheoe it is searcely correct to call it a French novel, for 
— it be a novel in French, the writer is apparently 4 
wiss. 

The two volumes are divided into five books, of which the 
headings are selected with reference to the collective title which 
stands at the head of this article, and must be interpreted accord- 
ingly. The first book is called Le Départ, and opens at the 
Chateau of the Baron d’Oberwy]l, in the west of France. The 
Baron was an enthusiastic tiller of the soil; but of all the crops 
that had grown and prospered on the lands of Oberwyl, the most 
beautiful was his only daughter, Hortense. She had never quitted 
her father’s roof. Bad health prevented her mother from con- 
ducting the girl through the usual round of what are convet- 
tionally styled “female accomplishments ;” and the instinctive 
jealousy of maternal affection, which made her apprehensive lest 
any one should equal or supplant her in her daughter's love, 
equally prevented her from having recourse to the usual make- 
weight for a mother’s care—to wit, a governess. Thus it came 
to pass, that the only person from whom Hortense received 
her “ finishing” education, was a German Dominie Sampson, 
whom political disturbances had driven—good easy man !—from 
his native land, and who had taken refuge in the Chateau 
d’Oberwyl, greatly to the delight of the Baron, who thus found 
a solution of all his perplexities respecting his girl’s educa- 
tion. Such were the influences under which the fair Hortense 
grew up to maidenhood—such were the personages among whom, 
“one fine morning,” alighted the Vicomte Horace Roscelin 
d’Aspremont, the last scion of an ancient family of Auvergne, a0 
a friend of the Baron's. The sequel is easily divined ; but for 
benefit of the obtuse, we quote the following superscription to # 
female figure in the Vicomte’s album, which will remove 
further doubts :— 

Découverte Botanique. Genus: Puella. 
Species: Hortensia amcena. 
abitat: O. 
Excerpturus: H. R. d’A. 


In other words, the Vicomte—a Don Juan at grass—falls in 
love with Hortense, and succeeds in obtaining her hand ™ 
defiance of the rival importunities of a German prince, who 
at least three times as many consonants in his name as he 
figures in his rent-roll. Let us peep over the shoulder of the 


* Le Port. Scénes Contemporaines. Par l’Auteur de “ La Dame aut 
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successful suitor, as he consigns to the pages of his journal the 
feelings which accompanied his hour of triumph :— 

Elle m’a accepté et avec | gen encore! Heure de délices! Puisse ton 
souvenir embaumer le reste de ma vie, comme survit a la fleur cet arome 
exquis que Yart a su extraire, pour le rendre durable. Hortense! que de 
bonheur je vais te devoir! combien je t’en dois déja! Mon coeur indifférent 
et mort s’est de nouveau senti, pres de toi, plein de jeunesse, et de vie. 
Longtemps baloté par les vents, sur une mer orageuse, Jentrevois le repos; 
le mariage, la famille, voila le port. J’ai fait des courses bien aventureuses 
avant d’y arriver. Je me laissais aller 4 la dérive vers toute plage qui sem- 
blait me promettre uelques fleurs: mais souvent, presque toujours, ce qui 
me paraissait de loin les iles fortunées, se changeait en sables monotones, en 
rochers arides, des que j’y avais touché. Guerre, plaisir, voyages, études, 
lauriers d’écrivain cueillis sous le voile de ’anonyme, j’ai gouté de tout, tout 
m’a lassé, et le port semblait toujours fuir devant moi.” 

The Vicomte may well deliver himself of these enthusiastic 
self-congratulations. Who would not s read his sails to the wind, 
to make for such a haven as is here before him? He finds him- 
self, at the age of thirty-five, winding up a career of genteel pro- 
fligacy and intrigue by becoming the accepted suitor of a pure 
and guileless girl, full of natural, though not overflowing with 
acquired endowments, and ready to return with usury the de- 
yoted attachment of which she is the object. Sweet, indeed, is 
the prospect; but are there no clouds behind, which portend a 
storm? If it be the future that shapes the haven, it is the past 
that holds the helm—the past, with its avenging Nemesis, read 
to hurl the vessel on a od 3 Check ~~ self-complacency, good, 
easy Vicomte—tone down the high colouring of your fancy- 
wrought pictures, used-up Don Juan! You may find that far 
other havens are open for you than that of which the very 
thought makes your eye glisten, and your cheek glow, and your 
hand tremble, as you write. That letter which your servant has 
just laid before you, and which speaks of “ correspondence and 
portrait to be returned,” and conjures you, in the event of the 
writer's death, to take charge of her daughter, does it whisper 
no forebodings for the future—does it recal no bitter memories of 
the past? ‘True, the writer follows up this letter by one to your 
young betrothed, full of tender congratulations—as behoved a 
member of your family, for Madame de Blanduse is your cousin— 
and accompanied by a handsome cameo as a token of affection; 
but was it accident or design that made the subject of that cameo 
the deserted Ariadne, gazing on the vessel which bore the faith- 
less Theseus from the shore? Maybe, some other Ariadnes sit 
weeping on the wayside of your past life. Have a care, lest 
their stricken hearts should shed a curse upon your future home. 

We have endeavoured to give the reader some idea of the 

eneral aspect of affairs at the time when the marriage is so- 
Salad, and the Début du Voyage ushers in the second book. 
Both in a moral and an esthetical point of view, the writer 
deserves considerable credit for her sobriety at this stage of her 
story. Most French novels would have dilated with unctuous 
sentimentalism on the chaste passion of the Vicomte for his 
bride, and would have endeavoured to heighten the effect by a 
series of highly-coloured tableaux of the excesses and intrigues 
of the now contrite debauchee. A morbid and subtle analysis of 
the feelings, both of the Vicomte and of Hortense, would then 
have been entered on with elaborate detail. Special care would 
have been taken to show that the young lady's passion for her 
lord was mainly fed by the consciousness that he had been an 
unmitigated profligate ; and the details of this profligaey would 
have been sentimentally confided to her ear f the husband 
aforesaid. Madame Cabriére, on the contrary, leaves the girl, 
up to the time of her marriage, in all the imnocence of utter 

orance as to the Vicomte’s past career; while, as to the 

icomte himself, though suflicient of the veil be removed to show 

how far he is from being spotless, he is not, on the other hand, 
represented as being all spot. 

The sails are set. The anchor is weighed. Everything 
bids fair for a prosperous voyage; and prosperous, in a certain 
sense, it undoubtedly is. The quiet devotion of the young 
and loving wife never fails or flickers. The husband ‘never 
Sat the duties which that devotion entails upon himself. But 
bachelorhood dogs the steps of wedlock with the unerring scent 
and deadly purpose of a bloodhound. That accursed past plucks 
soon as it begins te blow. Time wears on. Both 
the father and the mother of Hortense go to their long home. 
But while old ties are broken, new ties do not succeed them. 
The marriage is not followed by a christening. The father’s 
dearest hopes are blighted. The name of Horace Roscelin 
d Aspremont will die, it would seem, with its possessor. Mean- 
while, his cousin, the Ariadne of whom we love spoken, calls 
upon him to redeem the pledge which had wound up their broken 
intercourse. She dies, and leaves him her daughter as a legacy. 
And now a strange drama is unrolled before us. Hortense under- 
takes to be a mother to Clementine Blanduse. The task proves 
to be ungracious in the extreme; for the vicious disposition 
of the girl foils all her efforts, and the baffled mother is com- 
pelled to commit the child of adoption to the care of strangers 
ataschool. Here was one of the scourgings of the “pleasant 
vices” of the past. But this is not all. Among some workmen 
who are engaged in repairs at the Chateau d’Oberwy] is a young 

id, a Protestant, who has been adopted as a son by his master, 
his birth being clothed in mystery and shame. An unwilling 

tener, Hortense is accidentally made acquainted with a fact of 
Which the Vicomte himself was ignorant—namely, that this 
Paul Daily is her husband's child. Let the wrongs of the dead and 


mother be avenged by caring for her offspring—this is. 


the first and strongest — which Hortense urges on her husband. 
Accordingly, Paul Dailly is sent to Paris, to be educated as an 
engineer. By tacit understanding, a vague cloud of uncertainty 
is left hanging over his precise relationship to his opulent pro- 
tector. The Protestant pasteur of Oberwy], who had watched 
with tender solicitude over the education of his boyhood, is 
alone made privy to the Vicomte’s ulterior intentions. By 
occasional glimpses, Paul himself is permitted to see, in the 

erson of the Vicomte, the more endearing form of the father. 

ut presently the mask is resumed, and a chilling demeanour 
crushes all manifestations of affection. From Hortense he re- 
ceives uniform marks of the tenderest interest. Ever more 
anxious to > than to reproach, she covers over, with the 
ample wegis of womanly charity, the wrongdoings of her hus- 
band’s past life, and does her best to lighten the load of infamy 
which bowed down the spirit of the too sensitive boy. Mean- 
while, Paul acquits himself with pre-eminent distinction. He 
amply repays the care of his protector, and in due course of 
time returns from Paris triumphant, with the diploma of an 
engineer. The frozen barrier which had hitherto separated the 
father from the son of the father’s shame now melts away. To 
the world, indeed, he is still Paul Dailly, arising young engineer, 
on a visit to the chateau of the Vicomte d’Aspremont, but when 
alone together, the mask is dropped, and the current of affection 
is allowed to run its course. So unclouded is the happiness 
of this period of the Baron's life, that the writer styles the fourth 
book, Relache aux Iles Fortunées. Once indeed the scourge 
makes itself felt, for when Paul Dailly is on the point of pledging 
his troth to Clémentine Blanduse, the conscience-stricken father 
is aroused to a sense of the horrible crime into which his own 
pleasant vices were on the point of hurrying others. The 
mischief, however, is soon averted. Paul Dailly discovers how 
unworthily his boyish passion had been directed; while Clé- 
mentine herself, a consummate flirt, becomes mated to one after 
her own kind. 

At the opening of the fifth book—entitled “ Naufrage”’—we 
find ourselves in the thick of the Revolution of 1848. Paul 
Dailly has been sent by his father to travel abroad. The Vicomte 
himself becomes a member of the Republican Assemblée. And 
now, after eleven years of wedlock, he learns that there is a 
prospect of having his name and race perpetuated. But just as 
the happy event is on the eve of taking place, the chateau is 
threatened with an attack from a band of intoxicated Socialists. 
Thanks to the energy of Paul Dailly (who has now returned 
from his tour), and to the commanding dignity of his father, the 
tide of popular fury is turned away, but not before it has left 
traces on the beach, which will remain through all coming years 
of the Vicomte’s life. Both mother and child die on the same 
day, and the prophetic couplet, which shortly after his marriage 
seared him from his slumbers in a dream— 

Bonsoir, Vicomte Horace, 
Dernier de ta race, 

is drawing nearer and nearer to its fulfilment. Is the wrath of 
the Ariadnes now a Are the sins of the gay seducer 
blotted out by the sufferings of the agonized widower? Time 
will show. On Paul Dailly now centre all the hopes and all the 
love of the unhappy Vicomte. For awhile, the young man re- 
mains under the roof of Aspremont, to comfort and sustain the 
drooping heart of the bereaved one. But soon the father feels 
the necessity of sending him out into the world, and succeeds in 
obtaining him an appointment of chief engineer, not far from his 
own home. In order to rectify the malversation and corruption 
which had prevailed under his predecessor in the same office, 
and continued among the subordinates, Paul Dailly was com- 
pelled to resort to measures of unusual severity, and especially to 
procure the dismissal of one Renaud, who shown more t 
ordinary eflrontery in the exercise of his dishonest arts. We 
have already spoken of the Protestant pasteur, who had trained 
up the infancy and boyhood of Paul. The Vicomte ascertains 
from his son, that in the person of the pasteur’s sister, Marianne, 
Paul believes he has found one with whom it would be his 
chiefest joy to share his fate and fortunes. Wholly wrapt up as 
the unhappy widower was in the destinies of Paul Dailly, he 
felt that in Paul's children be might find again his own life, 
or at least perpetuate his name. For this purpose he avails 
himself of a privilege which the Code Napoléon confers on any 
one above fifty years of age, who during a period of six years 
has taken charge of any young person, by formally 4s | 
Paul as his son, and bestowing on him the name of Pa 
Roscelin d’Aspremont, as heir of his fortunes and his rank. The 
humble sister of an obscure Protestant pastewr will in course of 
time become Vicomtesse d’Aspremont. So at least dreamed her 
fond father-in-law; but, alas! the cup of Nemesis is not yet 
drained to the dregs. A day or so before the marriage, the 
Renaud aforesaid calls at the chateau, to request Paul to give 
him a certificate of conduct and capacity, in order to get a new 
appointment. In defiance of entreaties, succeeded by menaces, 
Pel Dailly stoutly refuses to attest the good conduct of one who, 
as experience told him, was destitute of the first principles of 
honesty. He had reason to rue his firmness. On the morning 
of the marriage, just after the conclusion of the ceremony, as the 
party were strolling about the one a shot is fired from an 
adjoining wood, and presently the afflicted father and bride are 
to be seen stooping over the bleeding corpse of a husband and a 
son. Life had fled, and with it the fondest hopes of Horace 
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Roscelin, Vieomte d’Aspremont. It is needless to add, that 
Renaud fired the shot, and was condemned accordingly. The 
unhappy father resumes his old career of arms, as an officer in 
the Teitery, and hies to the Crimea, where a Russian bullet 
gives him a mortal wound. “ Messager de délirrance, sois le 
bienvenu !” were the words with which he greeted the emissary 
of death. And thus dying, he reached the great Haven of 
Havens, where ride in peace, secure, the barks of the blessed of 
every nation of the earth. 

Bonsoir, Vicomte Horace, 

Le dernier de ta race. 

Such is an outline of the story which Madame Cabriére has 
undertaken to trace. She has executed her task with undoubted 
talent. She might easily have made it more exciting in point of 
interest, if she had chosen to make it less unexceptionable in point 
of morality. We thank her for her sobricty. We can picture 
to ourselves the readers of Le Port finding fault with many 
points in the construction of the plot; and perhaps they will be 
surprised to hear that we are not indisposed to re-echo their cen- 
sures, one and all. But still we have not thought it unworthy 
of notice, because, in and through all her literary shortcomings, 
the writer betrays no ordinary capacity for higher and better 
things. All she wants is literary knack and experience. There 
is in this work an absence of unity, of subordination of 
parts to the whole, a negligence in the = ing of incidents, 
which a little attention would soon enable her to surmount. 
With moral qualifications, and with that tact peculiar to woman, 
whose intellect is the intellect of the heart, she is amply pro- 
vided. Meanwhile she will not have written in vain, if she has 
succeeded in impressing upon the mind of even a single reader 
the salutary lesson, so easily conned, and still more easily for- 
gotten, that the wanton pleasures of the voluptuary are laden 
with poison, which, sooner or later, will rack the life with pain. 


EWBANK’S LIFE IN BRAZIL.* 


te book is misnamed. Its title should be, Life in Rio de 
Janeiro. The author visited his brother in that town—he 
saw whatever could be seen in Rio—and he saw it, too, with the 
eyes of a man of the world and a scholar. But not one league 
did he travel beyond the city. He was ignorant of Portuguese, 
and derived his information from his brother’s family, and 
from very limited circles of English and American residents. 
Moreover, the bulky volume before us is evidently a verbal 
reprint from the journal kept by the author during his voyage 
out and home, and during his stay at Rio de Janeiro. It were 
well if travellers would but understand that notes taken on the 
spot, no matter how interesting the subject, require, to be 
readable, as careful a rédaction as the notes of newspaper re- 
vorters. ‘Tourists have of late contracted the habit of giving their 
journals up to the printer without altering or suppressing a 
single line. It is easy work for them, but it makes hard work 
for their readers. 

Having thus said our worst of Mr. Ewbank’s book, we are 
content to take it such as it is, and are glad of it too. In spite 
of the drawbacks we have mentioned, it contains much valuable 
and interesting matter, and gives a faithful picture of many 
phases of life—not, indeed, in Brazil, but in Rio de Janeiro ; for 
the author himself acknowledges, in more than one place, that the 
manners and customs of that city are not those of the provinces 
and of other towns of the empire. The capital is more en- 
lightened than the country—it is less wedded to ancient usages 
and superstitions. Still, enough of old customs was left to astonish 
a staid gentleman from Washington, like Mr. Ewbank, who, 
moreover, unlike the majority of his countrymen, had previously 
been a reader rather than a traveller. Almost the first ex- 
periences which Mr. Ewbank encountered were those of 
the practical jokes of the Jntrudo—a compound of the Roman 
Carnival and of All Fools’ Day. The fun of the Carnival 
at Rome is the bombarding people with balls of chalk. On All 
Fools’ Day, as everybody knows, the most truth-loving persons 
may indulge in‘all sorts of fictions, provided theirobject beto make 
their neig bours look ridiculous. The Jntrudoat Rio begins on 
the Sunday previous to Ash Wednesday, and lasts three days. 
From first to last, those three days are devoted to the playing of 
practical jokes. Intrudo balls resemble fruit, and are mere shells 
of wax filled with water. Everybody has them in his pocket, and 
flings them in everybody’s face. ‘To conciliate the person thus 
saluted, he is powdered with white starch, kept for the purpose in 
" a cylinders, six inches long and half an inch in diameter.” 
The lower classes of the population, the gamins and negroes, have 
squirts of tin or ieltondbie, which they charge from the gutters 
for the benefit of their friends. The ladies are the high-priestesses 
of the sacred rites of the Intrudo, and those of Mr. Ewbank’s 
acquaintances wcre positively zealots. On the morning of Intrudo 
Day, his friend “R. found the lower extremities of his pants 
sewed up.” When Mr. Ewbank came down to breakfast, he 
shook hands with a lady, and had a couple of balls crushed in 
hishand. At breakfast, one had his coffee without sugar, another 
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found it “sweetened” with salt, and a third began to pick threads 
out of hismouth. The ladies of the family had subjected two 
plates of toast to the operation known to sempstresses by the 
technical term of “ herring-boning,” so that the teeth became 
unavoidably entangled in the meshes. Two foreign merchants 
came to visit the family. ‘Their riding-coats were soon like 
bathing-dresses. One got out without his hat, and actually rode 
off bareheaded.” He returned in the afternoon, with a slave car. 
rying a basket of Intrudo balls, and every one can guess what he 
did. Another gentleman sat down ~~ a nest of Intrudo balls 
which had been put on his chair. He put his hat on, and his 
face was covered with water and starch. Unsuspecting persons 
are despatched on errands with letters containing a recommenda. 
tion to “send the fool to somebody else.” Families are invited 
to dinner, and feasted on poultry stolen from their own yard, 
Mr. Ewbank, who, it appears, had to taste all the sweets and 
bitters of the Intrudo, consoles himself by discovering an anal 
between these Rio saturnalia and the Hohlee of Hindostan. 

The IJntrudo over, Mr. Ewbank attended some funerals. A 
long string of chaises, followed by twenty horsemen carrying 
lighted candles—an elegant coach and four, and in it the coffin, 
whose ends projected through the doors—such was the funeral 
procession. It astonished our author, accustomed as he was to 
the hearses, mutes, plumes, and crapes of the Washington 
Shillibeers. The curious in ‘ pompes funcbres” will be glad 
to learn that the customs of Rio are in some instances not dis. 
similar from ours. Upon the death of an individual, the doors 
and windows of the house are closed, and the body is laid out 
for the inspection of friends. The custom of shrouding the 
corpse is unknown in Rio. Brazilians are buried in their besé. 
Married females are dressed in black—the unmarried, in white 
robes, veils, and chaplets of white flowers. Officials are attired 
in their gala costume, priests in their robes, soldiers in their 
uniforms. Children are decked out as friars, nuns, saints, and 
angels. If a child is named after St. Francis or St. Anthony, 
he has a monk’s gown and cowl for his winding-sheet. Where 
the name is Michael, the burial costume is curious. The little 
body wears a tunic, with short skirts gathered at the waist by 
a belt, a gilt helmet, and tight re boots —the right hand 
rests on the hilt of a sword. Little girls more frequently 
are angels. Formerly it was the custom in Rio—to this 
day it is usual in the interior—to tie these angels to a cross 
fixed on a platform, and to carry them upright through 
the streets. But for the closed eyes, a stranger would ha 
believe that the figure before him — with ruddy cheeks, 
hair blowing in the wind, raiment sparkling with jewels, 
a palm-branch in one hand, and the other resting naturall 
on some hidden support—could be the body of a dead child, 
False hair, carmine for the cheek, pearl-powder for the neck 
and arms, and in some instances even jewels, are supplied by the 
Rio undertakers, whose store of “ properties” is apparently 
more extensive than that of their London colleagues. They 
must have embroidery, tassels, cords, spangles, tiaras; and 
funerals costing 1000 dollars may be seen at Rio. Mourning is 
worn extensively, and for a long time. Widows wear it until 
they marry again. 

The Rio cemeteries are niches worked in the walls of the 
churches. The corpses are covered with quicklime, sprinkled 
with holy water, placed in a niche, and walled up. ‘The lime 
consumes the flesh, and in two years the bones are taken out end 
placed in a rosewood or marble vase, or burnt, and the ashes pre- 
served. The niche is then whitewashed, and is ready for another 
tenant. Whatever ills flesh may be heir to in Brazil, the people 
are spared the infliction of epidemics caused by the e tions 
of crowded graveyards. 

Unlike other travellers, who tell us each day what they ate and 
drank, and how they liked it, Mr. Ewbank devoted only 4 
couple of pages to Rio cookery. The prominent, almost the na- 
tional, dish is pork—fat pork, which, however, does not —ee 
— all those bad effects which are generally attributed to itin 

ot climates. “ The glorification of bacon,” says Mr. Ewbank, “is 
of very ancient date, and arose partly from enmity to the Jews, 
but oftener from the estimation in which it was held. The most 
popular and esteemed of carneous aliments, it was given as re- 
ward for rural, and particularly for connubial virtues. ‘ Fl tocino 
del paraiso el Jasado no anepiso’—Bacon of paradise for the mar- 
ried who repent not.” Some Brazilian dishes might with advantage 
be added to our own bills of fare—others, from their ingredients, 
are unattainable for us. Almost all the names of dishes are 
curious in the extreme. Celestial slices are slices of fine bread, 
soaked in milk, and steeped in a hot compound fluid of sugar, cin- 
namon, and yolks of eggs. Mother Benta’s cakes are made 0 
rice-flour, butter, sugar, grated meat of the cocoa-nut, and orange- 
water. Tbocino deceo—heavenly bacon—is a light pudding, com- 
posed of almond paste, eggs, sugar, butter, and a spoonful or two 
of flour. According to Mr. Ewbank’s account, Rio, full 
priests and monks, makes good the old German proverb, that he 
who would get fat should breakfast at the parsonage and dine in 
the monastery. 

The priests and monks and the ceremonies of the Roman Catholi¢ 
Chureh are a great feature in Mr. Ewbank’s book. He had not, 
as far as we can understand, seen anything of Roman Catholie 
rites in his own country, and thus, fresh from the austere form 
of worship which prevails in the Northern States of America, 
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hurch in the Brazils. The first image which shocked 
ous that of Nossa Senhora da Gloria, at whose church he 
attended his first mass. The image made a very unfavourable 
impression :—‘* Twenty inches high, dressed in silks and frills, 
with necklace and earrings, the mopsey lady presides with 
tranquil dignity at her shrine.” An alms-box at the chapel door 
had a cross painted on its back, and underneath were figures of 
heads rolling in flames. On the box was written, Hsmolas para as 
almas—Alms for drawing souls out of purgatory. The next church 
Mr. Ewbank visited was that of Sta. Appollonia, to whom jaw- 
bones of wax are offered because she cures the toothache. At the 
Church of the Military Order, he saw an image of Christ kissed 
by crowds of the populace. At the Church of the Barefooted 
riars, he saw “an exact outline of the Virgin's shoe-sole.” 
He asked an old lady who was San José? In reply, she 
asked him where he had been brought up? and finally informed 
him that “San José was God’s step-father.” Afterwards, he 
was frequently shocked by expressions such as “God's grand- 
mother,” “husband of God’s mother,” “the baby God,” “ the 
body of God,” “ the burial of God.” 

It would be an endless task to follow Mr. Ewbank in all his 
yisits to churches and holy images. The result at which he 
arrives is that every saint is celebrated for doing one thing or 
other with greater ease than all his rival saints. Thus Sta. Lucia 
cures diseases of the eye, and Our Lady of the Cape of Good 
Hope guides mariners through the dangers of Cape Tem- 
pestuous. But, for want of occupation in their legitimate sphere, 
saints are glad to try their hand at anything. St. Sebastian 
was originally a plague-doctor; but the pest being rare, his 
practice has become general, and scores of holy competitors 
undertake epidemics. St. Anthony’s forte lay once in protecting 
houses from thieves, and recovering stolen goods. He now 
dips into everything. He interferes with St. Brass in curing 
sore throats—competes with St. Michael dos Santos, the prince 
of cancer eradicators—takes a large slice of the business of St. 
Gonzalo, who marries young lovers—makes land fruitful without 
manure—in short he is a saint of all work. 

Mr. Ewbank was greatly struck with an advertisement which 
appeared in the Rio papers, announcing the time and order of a 
procession which was to be held in honour of “the Seven Griefs 
of our Lady.” The advertisement concluded with a request “to 
our beloved sisters and other devout persons to be punctual in 
sending their angels.” He found that the angels were little 
girls in fancy dresses, rouged and provided with false tresses 
and wings for the occasion. But the greatest surprise he 
experienced was when an old lady broke in upon him while 
writing his journal. She told him he must come down at once, 
for “ here's the Holy Ghost coming up the C&tete.” When Mr. 
Ewbank came down, his astonishment increased when told that he 
could not see the Holy Ghost just then, because “he had gone 
into a public-house ” a few doors off. ‘‘ He will be out directly !” 
cried half-a-dozen voices. It was a negro band and a couple of 
ecclesiastics ‘carrying banners and a silver dove on a stand re- 
sembling a chamber candlestick.” This adventure is somewhat 
like the Irishman’s malentendu in Provence. He lodged in a small 
auberge—the “Saint Esprit "—and the little French he knew 
availed not to make the hostess understand the sort of bird he 
wanted for his dinner. At last he took her hand, pulled her out 
of the house, and ‘‘ Now, what do you call that?” said he. 
“Why, sir!” said the woman, “that is the Saint Esprit.” 
“Very well, then, roast two Saint Esprits for my dinner.” Of 
course the woman called out sacrilege, and the foreigner was in 
danger of being stoned by the populace. It is creditable to the 
inhabitants of Rio that Mr. Ewbank’s evident astonishment, 
and his inclination to make merry at the expense of their 
Saints, did not get him into similar scrapes. On the contrary, 
devout and even bigoted as the inhabitants of Rio are, they 
evineed neither fanatical zeal nor intolerance. No attempt was 
made to convert the stranger, and at most there was now and 
then a gentle laugh at Mr. Ewbank’s ignorance of saints and 
their history, or a sally at the “ gloom” of Protestantism. But 
this tranquillity was more impressive than the hottest contro- 
versy, and Mr. Ewbank declares his conviction that no other 
form of Christianity than the one which prevails at Rio is 
suited to the climate and the character of the people. 

He describes the nunneries in Rio, and throughout Brazil, 
as so many bastiles. The same spirit of extravagance which, 
under the equator, distorts the features of the Roman Church 
to such an extent that Catholics from France and Ital 
would hardly recognise it, or would recognise it only wit 
sorrow and shame, has perverted convent life in_ the 
Brazils. Mr. Ewbank saw what could be seen of the Ajuda 
Convent. The lowest windows are fifteen feet from the 
ground, and all the windows are enclosed with massive gratings, 
which remind one of the condemned cells of Newgate. 

e communication with the interior is kept up by means of a 
turning box, “of the kind used in some Austrian dungeons.” 
Its advantage is, that in no position of the box can a spectator 
see any one within. The upper part of the door by which the 
convent is entered, consists of a brass plate, full of invisible 
holes, through which the abbess, or her deputies, can see 
who stands without. By a strange accident, Mr. Ewbank 
found this door unlocked, and entered, felicitating himself upon 
Having made his way into the Ajuda Convent. He was mistaken. 
He found himself in a small apartment which opened into a larger 


room. There was out of this room but a single opening, eight feet 
square, communicating with a wide,dim passage. This opening cut 
into a stone wall, four feet thick, is closed by a double set of inch 
bars of iron, exactly like Felice Orsini’s window in his Mantua prison. 
“The bars, forming the roof, pass through loops in the warp, and 
the ends of all are buried in the ite blocks. The interstitial 
spaces are between three and four inches.” It appears 
Mr. Ewbank got into the outer lodge during a temporary 
absence of the door-keeper. He examined everything, but 
could not discover by what means she had gone into the interior 
of the prison. The church of Ajuda communicates with 
the convent, and between the spaces allotted to the nuns 
and the secular oy ogame is a vertical wal! of iron, three 
stories high. The bars are inch-bolts passing through loops 
forged in the cross ones, leaving spaces three inches square be- 
tween them. Between the nuns and the grating hangs a black 
curtain, four feet away from the grating, so that no one can 
push it aside. And, lest the nuns themselves should meddle 
with the curtain, there is a similar iron screen on the “ ladies’ 
side.” Well may Mr. Ewbank exclaim against such a 
system. 

We have space for one more fact only. Mr. Ewbank visited 
the Hospital of St. Francis. Out of twenty-one patients, two 
were insane. “Of the latter class, twelve are admitted on an 
average each year, and the terms of confinement vary from four 
to sixteen days.” Eitherlunatics at Rio are more easily cured 
than anywhere else, or the doctors of the Hospital of St. Francis 
have the special assistance of their tutelary saint. 


THE VARIATION OF SPECIES.* 


NE of the most delicate questions of the many which are 
agitated in philosophic zoology is that of the fixity or varia- 
bility of species. Mr. Wollaston, an accomplished entomologist, 
has, in this little volume, brought together many interesting facts 
bearing on the subject; but he is much more conversant with 
insects than with philosophy, as our readers will gather from 
this single passage, which of itself is suflicient to prove our 
assertion :— 

I hold it as an absolute truism, in physics, that a law without an excep- 
tion is an anomaly. If, therefore, we were once to admit the latter to nega- 
tive the former, no such thing as a law could exist. Hence it follows, as a 
corollary (unless, indeed, we are prepared to endorse that conclusion), that 
where there is a law there must bean exception to it ; and that, consequently, 
exceptional cases, if not exceedingly numerous, should never pervert our 
belief from an otherwise presumptive truth. 

Now it is really entering upon quite element hilosophy to 
refute such a The vulgar proverb of Soler 
without an exception is, by Mr. Wollaston, elevated into a 
scientific canon, in defiance of first principles, which admit of no 
exceptions to a law. Those apparent exceptions which, when un- 
explained, seem to contradict the law, are relegated to the 
a samt of some other law, known or unknown. A theorist 
who enters on a subject so difficult as that of the variability of 
species, with no better philosophical preparation than is implied 
in the passage just quoted, may furnish his quota of facts, but 
is not likely to contribute any ideas towards the final settlement 
of the question ; and this seems to us the case with Mr. Wollas- 
ton’s attempt. We shall not, therefore, discuss the views he has 
put forth, but limit our notice to a description of his work, and 
an extract or so. 

The causes of variation he examines seriatim, under the heads 
of climatic influences generally, temporary heat or cold of unusual 
degree, the nature of the country and of the soil, and isolation 
and exposure to a stormy atmosphere. It is only since the time 
of Lamarck that external influences have been sufficiently attended 
to in zoology, and by him and his followers they have been 
greatly yoy ep main reason being that as yct we are 

uite in the dark as to the nature of the external conditions, and 
their relation to the organism. We know as a fact that animals 
which flourish in one small zone will not live in another zone of the 
same coast. Ten yards nearer to or farther from low water-mark 
will reveal strongly-marked differences in alge and animals, 
washed by the same sea, oxygenated by the same atmosphere, 
supported by the same reefof rock. Thatis to say, we, not being 
aware of any differences in the water, air, and earth of the two 
zones, call them the same ;: but alge and animals must detect 
differences, since they will not live in both. Mr. Wollaston 
says :— 

Perhaps, judging superficially, climatal causes generally would appear 
to have all ane =< pL Pherae than any with which we are ac- 

uainted; yet, powerful as they unquestionably are, experience teaches us 
that such is not the case. In combination with other modifying principles, 
hereafter to be noticed, they may be (and probably are) exceedingly impor- 
tant; yet, when taken singly and alone, we have no evidence to show that 
their consequences are of such p significance as might be antici 
Mr. Darwin, in describing the fauna (which includes many mundane forms) 
of the Gala; Archipelago, situated immediately under the equator, re- 
marks :—* The birds, plants, and insects have a desert character, and are not 
more brilliantly coloured than those from Patagonia; we may therefore con- 
clude, that the usual gaudy rege 6 of the intertropical productions is not 
related either to the heat or light of those zones, but to some other cause,— 
perhaps to the conditions of existence being generally favourable to life.” 
Mr. Wollaston makes an interesting remark on the probable 


* On the Variation of Species with i to the Insecta ; fol- 
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effect of subsidence, including, as it does, both the general lower- 
ing of some countries and the actual isolation of others :— 


During my researches in mountain tracts, I have usually remarked, that 
the highest points of land either teem with life, or else are perfectly barren. 
My own experience would certainly tend to prove, that, in a general sense, 
one or the other of these extremes does almost constantly obtain. And, 
although I would not wish to dogmatize on phenomena which may in reality 
be explicable on other hypotheses, it would perhaps be worth while to inquire 
whether the geological movements of subsidence and elevation will not afford 
some clew to the right interpretation of them. Be this, however, as it may, 
I can answer, that in many countries, where there are strong indications of 
the former, the alpine summits harbour an insect population to a singular 
extent; whilst in others, where the latter is as distinctly traceable, the upland 
ridges are comparatively untenanted. Now we have already shown, that 
where the os lowering of a region has taken place, there will be, of neces- 
sity, an undue accumulation of life on its loftiest pinnacles,—for, even allow- 
ing a certain number of species (which even formerly were wes d just able to 
find « sufficient altitude for their development) to have perished, we shall 
lave concentrated at that single elevation the residue of all those which have 
survived from the ancient elevations aboveit. But, if, on the other hand, an 
area, already peopled, be in parts greatly upheaved, there will be either a 
universal dying-out, from the cold, of alarge pruportion of its inhabitants, or 
else an instinctive striving amongst them to desert the higher grounds on 
which they have been lifted up, and to descend to their normal altitudes: in 
both cases, however, the present summits will display the same feature,— 
namely, utter desolation. 

It is in passages such as these that the value of the book con- 
sists; and for those who wish to see enumerated many of the 
variations to which the insect type is liable, the volume will not 
be without interest, but we cannot urge the speculative reader to 
consult it for anything more than such details. 


THE GREEN HAND.* 


HILOSOPHERS have observed, as Sir Archibald Alison 

would say, that men have a natural propensity to read novels. 
To this we may add the further observation, that landsmen 
have an especial propensity to read nautical novels. Such works 
possess not only the obvious charm of strange adventure, but 
the great advantage of a machinery by which the most unex- 
nected results may be brought about without shocking the reader 
S any violent improbability. ‘To a person who knows nothing 
about the sea, it is easy enough, by a proper use of technicalities, 
to make it seem the most natural thing in the world that a brig 
should take a line-of-battle ship, or go to the bottom and come 
up again, or sail straight upon a rocky coast and get no harm, 
or do anything else which might at first sight seem strange. 
When, for example, we read that ‘ she was topping the heavy 
seas as they rose with a long floating cleave, that carried her 
counter fairly free of the after-run, though nearly right before 
the wind,” while “ the mainboom had been guyed over to the lee 
quarter,” &c. &c., we feel as if we were listening to a magical 
incantation, For aught we know, it may be perfectly right that, 
after much other cunning of the same kind, the schooner in 

uestion should (as far as we can understand) turn over on one 
side—that the naval lieutenant should, “as if by instinct,” walk 
along the other, outside the bulwarks, to “cut the lanyards of 
the shrouds and let the mainmast go,” whilst the Byronic Jones 
“eases the helm down to leeward ;” and we participate, without 
much understanding it, in the delight of the whole party when 
“the main staysail blows inway to leeward out of the Bolt ropes,” 
and everything comes right again as if by miracle. The occasional 
glimpses of a meaning sustain our interest, whilst the long in- 
tervals of obscurity afford an excuse for our easy acquiescence in 
improbabilities. 

t is a long time since we have seen a more pleasantly prepared 
mess of this kind than the Green Hand. It is, in our judgment, 
as good in its own way as almost any of Fenimore Cooper's 
novels, and not much inferior to the best of Captain Marryat’s. 
We say “in its own way,” for a book of mere amusement is not, 
of course, to be tried by a very high standard. The machinery 
of the story is common-place enough, but it is very lively and 
amusing, and something to the following effect. One Lieu- 
tenant Collins, like the famous Billy Taylor, was a brisk young 
fellow, and fell in love at first sight with a maiden more fair 
than free, of the name of Violet Hyde. She was the daughter of 
Sir Charles Hyde, an Indian judge, who had a great objection 
to lively young lieutenants in general, and had been somewhat 
insolent to Mr. Collins in particular. As the Hydes were, more- 
over, on the point of going back to India, Mr. Collins’s chances 
were not encouraging. It so ee however, that the Peace 
of 1815 had turned Mr, Collins adrift, with money in his pocket 
and nothing to do; so he thought that he yom | not do better 
than ship himself in the Seringapatam, disguised as a landsman 
to avoid suspicion, on the chance of being thrown in the lady’s 
way during the voyage. Of course the chief officer of the India- 
man was a lubber and a coxcomb; of course he admired Violet 
Hyde, and wanted to show off before her ; and, equally of course, 
he nearly drowned her by the clumsy manner in which he steered 
a boat near the Line, which naturally gave Mr. Collins an oppor- 
tunity to display his quickness with the boat’s tiller, and to 
replace Miss Hyde on the Indiaman’s deck by the help of “a 
whip and basket from the boom end”—the basket consisting of 
“a studding-sail and three capstan bars dangling from the 
spanker-boom.” Nor did Mr. Collins’s victories over the mate 


* The Green Hand: a Sea Story. ing the Adventures of a Naval 
Lieutenant, By George 956. 


: G, Routledge and Co, 1856, 


stop here; for did he not shout out in a voice of thunder to the 
crew, in the midst of a squall, to ‘show the head of the foretop. 
mast staysail,” and thereby save the Seringapatam from being 
run down by a frigate near St. Helena? Is it not written, more. 
over, that he hid himself in some impossible place, whence he 
overhearda “ foremast man,” called Ugly Harry, relate his atrocious 
experiences as pirate, slave trader, and sham nigger, and dro 

dark hints as to his intention to run away with the ship and cangot 


Are we not told how, in the midst of a fearful tornado, he steered ~ 


the ship into a river in Western Africa, — with Ugl 
Harry, with wild elephants, with suspicious Frenchmen, an 
ferocious savages, one of whom he intercepted in the act of 
murdering the lovely Violet, by “ twisting the hatchet from his 
grip, and sending the edge of it with all my force clean down 
into his brain” ? And did he not, just in the flush of glory thug 
acquired, resign his prospects, owing to an unfortunate mistake 
and to devoted friendship, and go aboard a frigate ordered to 
cruise round St. Helena to prevent Napoleon from escaping? 
Thereby he got an opportunity of coming across the suspicious 
Frenchmen for the second time, and of rather illegally running 
off with a schooner belonging to them, which brought him 
acquainted with a gentleman calling himself Jack—but strong] 
suspected to be Davy—Jones, who had a way of emitting sounds 
“more like a dog than a human being,” muttering at odd times, 
“ Hellish, Hellish,” and other kindred sentiments, glaring with 
his eyes, pointing at nothing with his fingers, and otherwise 
demeaning himself in the manner usual with that peculiar class 
of persons who have dark eyes, spare but muscular frames, 
curly black hair, and bad consciences. As might have been ex. 

ected, the mysterious Jones pilots the gallantCollins to a haunted 
island, polluted by fearful crimes, and containing a mysterious 
well, which ‘‘ I had an unaccountable reluctance to drink from ;” 
nor are we much surprised at finding that the atrocious Ugly 
Harry contrives to bring the Seringapatam thither at the same 
time, whilst the lubberly mate runs her on to a reef. Under 
these circumstances, Ugly Harry cannot do less than split the 
skull of his officer. Lieutenant Collins, after a terrific ¢ mat on 
two, has the satisfaction of getting under Ugly Harry’s guard, and 
giving him a thrust which sends him, a bleeding corpse, headlong 
into the mysterious well, and Mr. Jones records his conviction 
that “it is fate.” The scene is filled up by a good deal of 
rautiny, not a little piracy, a mysterious appearance on the sea, 
and a ghastly dog who had been somehow connected with Jones 
and the first instalment of crimes committed at “ Whitewater 
Island,” and had cowered about there, howling at intervals ever 
since. 

To such a story there can, of course. “je but one termina- 
tion, which we may leave to our re..iers’ experience. If 
they want to find out what was the my tery of the wonder. 
ful history—who Ugly Harry was—why Mr. Jones re- 
marked, “lying old Bluewater, you can’t wash it out”—why Mr. 
Collins was called the Green Guad—w why, when you have a 
mad captain, lubberly officers, a semi-mutinous crew, and a bar- 
barous coast to leeward, with the barometer suddenly fallen to 
27°, an “ox-eye” “high over toward the ship’s larboard bow,” 
and a tornado obviously coming on, youare to take the helm, and 
tell a man in whom you have confidence to “‘ go and manage to 
get a pull taken on the starboard brace”—if they wish to learn 
the key to these and other pleasant riddles, we can only recom- 
mend them to expend eighteenpence on the Green Hand the 
next time they take a railway journey. It is not a work of 
genius, but it is much the best sea story we have seen of late. 
The tale, as our readers will see, is not one which pretends to 
be anything more than a vehicle for an immense deal of ad- 
venture. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


ANTED, A FEW COPIES OF No. I. OF THE 
“SATURDAY REVIEW,” FOR WHICH ONE SHILLING 
EACH WILL BE GIVEN, by 
Henry Appteyarp, News-Agent, &c., 1, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Mdlle. PICCOLOMINI will 

give TWO REPRESENTATIONS—DON PASQUALE and LA TRAVIATA— 

on THURSDAY and SATURDAY, the 23rd and 25th October, befure leaving to fulfil 
her engagement in Paris, ‘ 


OME EDUCATION, where the regularity of a school is com- 
bined with the affection and comfort of a family, is offered by a Gentlewoman 
many years’ experience in Tuition) to a strictly limited number of Young Ladies. 
first Masters are in attendance.—Inclusive terms from £100 to £200 per annum.—For 
particulars apply to Mr, Harcuarp, 187, Piccadilly, 


Rk. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 
STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, Open daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. (for 
gentlemen only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, 
in Health and Disease, the various Races of Men, ete. Lectures are delivered at 12, 
2, and $ past 7, by Dr. Sexroy, F.R.G.S., and a new one is delivered by Dr. 
at 4 p.m. precisely, Admission, One Shilling. 


INERALOGY.—King’s College, London.—Professor TENNANT, 
F.G.S., will commence a Course of TWENTY LECTURES on MINERALOGY, 
with a view to facilitate the Study of GEOLOGY, and of the application of MINERAL 
SUBSTANCES inthe ARTS, The Lectures will begin on W EDN ESDAY, October aa 
at Nine o'clock, a.m. They will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday 
Friday, at the same Hour, Fee £2 2s, R, W, JELF, D.D., 
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NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 
BARD STREET; 34, CONNAUGHT TERRACE, EDGEWARE ROAD; 
aca and 38, DENBIGH STREET, BELGRAVE ROAD. 
Viscount TORRINGTON, Chairman. 

The purpose of life assurance is absolute security to be obtained in indisputable life 

ay t. has been made on the premiums of all policies of fi 
ums of a ies of five 

ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


Established 1803. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING—ALL PAID UP AND INVESTED IN 1806. 
Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 


LOBE INSURANCE. Fire: Life: Annuities: Reversions. 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
J. W. Fresurierp, Esq., M.P., F.R.S.—Chairman, 
Fow.er Newsam, Esq.—Deputy-Chairman, 
GerorGE Carr GLYN, Esq., M.P.—Treasurer, 
Life Insurances granted from Fifty to Ten Thousand Pounds, at Rates particularly 
favourable to the Younger and Middle periods of Life. ; . 
No charge for ary | Duties on Life Policies, Every class of Fire and Life Insurance 
transacted. Medical Fees generally paid. 
Prospectuses, with Life Tables on various plans, ma: be had at the Offices, and of 
any of the Agents. WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


EW GOVERNMENT OFFICES.—Tur CoMMIssIONERS OF 
HER MAJESTY’S WORKS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS GIVE NOTICE, 
that they are prepared to receive Designs from Architects of all Countries for a Scheme 
for the concentration of the principal Government Offices on a Site lying between 
Whitehall and the New Palace at Westminster ; and also Designs for two Buildings 
which Her Majesty's Government have determined to erect forthwith, as parts of such 
general scheme, one for the Department of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
the other for the Secretary of State for War. ; 

Plans of the Ground, together with a Statement of the Premiums, and other parti- 
culars, will be forwarded to Architects on application by Letter, addressed to me at 
this Office. ALFRED AUSTIN, Secretary, 

Office of Works, &c., Whitehall. 

20th September, 1856. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, SYDNEY.—tThe Legislature and 

Government of New South Wales having founded a Grammar School in the City 

of Sydney, have applied to Professor Maupey, M.A., University College, London ; 

Professor Jowett, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford; Principal Hornsy, M.A., University 

of Durham; W. Hopxtns, Esq., M.A., University of Cambridge; and Sir Caartrs 

Nicnotson, Provost of the University of Sydney, to act as a Committee for the 
selection of 

A HEAD MASTER, A MATHEMATICAL MASTER, AND TWO ASSISTANT 

MASTERS for that Institution. 

Information as to the duties to be performed, and the conditions under which the 
Appointments are to be made, may be obtained at University College, London, in Gower- 
street; of Cuarues C. ATKINSON, Esq., to whom all applications, accompanied by Testi- 
monials, must be forwarded on or before MONDAY, the 20th of OCTOBER. 

CHARLES NICHOLSON, 


ULL’S LIBRARY for Works of History, Biography, Voyages, 
and Travels, Poetry, and Popular Science ; 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 
London. Prospectuses sent, post free, on application. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 
LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had without delay 
from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One Guinea per 
Annum, The preference is given to Works of History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 

and Travel. The best Works of Fiction are also freely added. 
Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on liberal terms, 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Cartes Epwarp Munir, 510, New Oxford-street, London; 
and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


T= NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XX., for OCTOBER, 
price 2s. 6d., is now Ready, and contains, in addition to the usual DIGEST 
OF CURRENT LITERATURE, an Article on LORD DALHOUSIE’S ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN INDIA, 

London: Bosworts and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


MHE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER, No, X. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS: 

Twelfth Night; or, What you Will.— The Hollow Land. Part IT. 

A Study in Shakspeare. Rogers’s Table-Talk. 
The Sceptic and the Infidel. “Pray but one Prayer for me,”—. 
Cayalay, A Chapter of a Life. Part II. Poem. 

London: Brett and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


New Number.—Now ready, price ls. 


HE MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
AND ART for OCTOBER, 


CONTENTS: 
Mohammad. Les Mariages de Paris, 
English ‘Traits, Washington, 
Dred. Notices. 
Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, The Apis-Tablets in the Louvre, 
Calderon, 


Joun Mitcuett, Publisher to the Queen, 33, Old Kond-street, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXIL., will be published 
on SATURDAY next. 


CONTENTS: 

I. The Life and Works of Francis VII. Decandolle’s Geographical Botany, 
Arago, III, Perversion. 

II, New Poets. IX. Tocqueville’s France before the 

III, Sinai, Palestine, and Mecca, Revolution. 

IV, Vehse’s German Courts, X. The Political Crisis in the United 

V. Alpine Travellers. States. 

VI. archais and his Times, 


London: Lonewan and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. New Series. —No. XX. 
OCTOBER, 1856, Price 6s, 


CONTENTS: 
L Alchemy and Alchemists. VIII. Emerson’s English Traits, 
Il. Buddhism; Mythical and Historical. | Contemporary Literature:—§ 1. Theology 
Ill, The Property of Married Women, and Philosophy.—§ 2. Politics and Edu- 
Iv. George orster, cation. —§ 3. Science. § 4 History, 
e Edinburgh Fifty Years ago. Biography, Voyages, and Travcls— 
+ Silly Novels by Lady Novelists. § 5. Belles Lettres. 
VII. France before the Revolution of ’89. 
London: Joun Carman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Just published, No, VI. of 
[HE NATIONAL REVIEW. Price ds. 
CONTENTS : 
+ Lhe Gowrie Conspiracy, 
IL. Crime in England, and its Treat- 


ment, 

III. Victor Cousin on Madame de 
Hautefort and her Contempo- 
raries. 

IV. Perey Bysshe Shelley, 

De Foe asa oveliey 
London; Carman and Hatr, 193, Piccadilly. 


VI, Italy. 
VII. Sydney Dobell on the War. 

VILI, Personal Influences on our Present 
Theolo; Newman—Coleridge 
—Carlyle. 

IX. A List of Recent Works suitable 
for Reading Societies, 


In crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 
Tas NORTHMEN IN CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORE- 
LAND. By Roserr Ferevson. 
London: Loneman and Co.; Carlisle: R. and J. Srxeue. 


SIR ARTHUR ELTON’S POEMS, 
Now ready, foolseap 8vo, price 3s, 
P= OF PAST YEARS. By Sre Arruur Exroy, 


London: Suita, Ecvprr, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


PROFESSOR SYME’S SURGERY. 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, revised, 8vo, price 14s, 
HE PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. By James Syme, F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, in Imperia! 8vo, with 23 Engraved Illustraticns, price 10s. 6d. 
HE SCIENCE OF BEAUTY, as developed in Nature and ap- 
plied in Art, By D, R, Hay, F.R.S.E., Author of the “Laws of Harmonious 
Colouring,” &e, 

“Mr. Hay has made a great advance in esthetics, and done good service to art, by 
reviving the grand old Grecian theory of numbers... . This principle, as yet unre- 
duced to practice, bears the true stamp of a great idea—it is simple and comprehens 
sive.”—7he Atheneum. 

“We think this theory has the threefold merit of originality, of Guat, and of 
vraisemblance. Mr. Hay asserts that, as the ear judges with nicety of relative propor- 
tions of aerial pulsations, and is pleased with simple relations, so the eye judges with 
certainty of relative angular spaces, and is equally pleased with the same simple rela- 
tions amongst them. ‘The idea is free from any shade of complexity, and squares well 
with that noble law of least effort which is found to pervade the works of nature,”— 
The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 

Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


A 7 In a few days, Octavo. 
TATE PAPERS AND CORRESPONDENCE, Illustrative of 
the Political and Social State of Europe, from the Revolution to the Accession 
of the House of Hanover. Edited, with Memoirs and Notes, by J. M. Kemsvz, M.A, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Two vols., Octavo, 32s. 
HE PSALMS IN HEBREW, with a Critical, Exegetical, and 
Philological Commentary. By GzorGe Putures, B.D., Late Fellow and Tutor 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Small Octavo, 9s. 6d. 
HRASEOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY NOTES ON THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS. By Tuzopore Preston, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, and Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand; 
Cambridge: Det@uron, and Co, 


Octavo, 21s, 

EW HEBREW LEXICON. Part I. Hebrew and English, 
arranged according to the permanent letters in each word.—Part II. English 
and Hebrew; with Grammar, Vocabulary, and Gr tical Analysis of the Book of 
Genesis; a Chaldee Grammar, Lexicon, and Grammatical Analysis of the Chaldee 
Words of the Old Testament, By T, Janrert, M.A,, Professor of Hebrew in the 

University of Cambridge. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, the First Part, 6s. 
N INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By Atrrep Barry, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
Sehool, Leeds, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Octavo, 20s, Vol. I. containing the Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. With 
Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical. 

TRHE GREEK TESTAMENT. By Wessrer, M.A. 
Ww of of Queen’s College, Cambridge ; and 

Francis WiLKINSON, M, Vicar of St. Werburgh heological 
Tutor in Cheltenham College. 

Vol, L1., completing the Work, is preparing. 
London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


Cheaper Edition, Small Octavo, 6s, 6d. 
ISSERTATIONS ON THE EUMINIDES OF AESCHYLUS, 
from the German of C. 0, Mutuer, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand; 
Cambridge: Detenton, Bet, and Co, 


Octavo, 10s, 6d, 
| ee et S; with English Notes, Preface on the State of 
Latin Scholarship, and copious Indices, F. A. Pavey, Editor of “ Zschylus,” 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand; 
Cambridge: Detenton, and Co, 


Four vols., Octavo, 28s, 

+ CORNELIL TACITI OPERA AD CODICES ANTIQUIS. 
a e SIMOS, COMMENTARIO CRITICO, Edidit Franciscus Rrrrer, Professor 

onnensis, 

This Edition contains a complete collection of all the older and only important MSS., 
a Commentary, explaining all the difficult passages, a life of Tacitus, a criticism of his 
writings, Indices to the Text, and Notes, 

London: Joun W, Parxer, and Son, West Strand; 
Cambridge: Derenton, Bett, and Co. 


DR. DONALDSON’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


LATIN, 

UDIMENTS OF GRAMMAR. 1s. 6d. 
COMPLETE GRAMMAR for LEARNERS. 3s. 6d. 
EXERCISES adapted to the GRAMMAR. 2s. 6d. 

GREEK. 
RUDIMENTS of GRAMMAR, 2s. 6d. 
COMPLETE GRAMMAR for LEARNERS. 4s. 6d. 
HEBREW, 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR for the Use of Classical and 
Philological Students, 3s, 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 
Cheaper Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 4s, 6d. 


WORLD OF WATERS; or 
Miss ZORNLIN. ; or, Recreations in Hydrology 


Uniformly with 
RECREATIONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Miss R. 
M. Zoryurn. Fifth Edition, 6s. 


RECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY. Bythesame Author. Third 
Edition, 4s. 6d, 


RECREATIONS IN ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. L. Tourn. 
son. Third Edition, 4s. 6d, 


IN CHEMISTRY. By T. Grirrirus. Second 
tendon: Joun W, Panuzn ond Sow, West Strand, 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


JOURNEYS AND WANDERINGS PERSIA. 
AFFGHANISTAN, TURKISTAN, AND BELOOCHIST 
Notices, By J.P. FERRIZE, Translated by Captain JESSE, ny 


LIMPSES OF LIFE AND. ‘MANNERS IN PERSIA. By 
Lady Woodcuts, Post 8v 


HE MILITARY OPERATIONS IN KAFFRARIA, and the 
Termination of the Kaffir War; and on the Measures for the Protection 

and welfare of the People of South Africa, By the late Srz Grorax Carucart, K.C,B, 

With Maps, 8vo, 12s, 


Petty STEREOSCOPE: Its History, Theory, Construction, and 
lication to Arts and Education, By Sir Davip BrswstEr, Second 
Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 5s. 


fMHE STATE OF FRANCE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION, 
1789, and on the Causes of that Event. By M. px Tocqunvitiz, Translated 
by Henry "Rurvs, Esq. 8vo, 14s, 


N_ EXPLORING VOYAGE “UP THE BIVERS EWORA 
AND TSADDA, IN 1864. By W. B, Barxrx, R.N. Map. 8 


URKEY AND ITS INHABITANTS. The Moslems, > 
Armenians, &e.—The Reformed Institutions, Army, &., Described 
Usrcry1. Translated by Lady Eastnors. 2 vols, Post ” 21s, 


VIII. 
IR ROBERT PEEL’S MEMOIRS. Edited by Earl Stannore 
and the Right Hon. Epwanp Carpwet, M.P, Vol. 1. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


Ix. 
ANDERINGS IN NORTHERN AFRICA, BENGHAZI, 
Pret E, THE OASIS OF SIWAH, &c. By Jamzs Hamitton, Woodcuts, 


YHE DUTIES OF THE PARISH, TRIBST. A Course of 
Lectures delivered at Cambridge. unt, B.D, Post 8vo. 7s, 6d, 


DDRESSES of MAJOR-GEN NERAL SIR RICHARD A AIREY, 
K.C.B., before the Board of General Officers assembl 
tion, Maps, Post 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


LORD'S DAY. By Ww. Hoox, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, 
Second Edition, Post 8vo. 1s. 


VOICE FROM WITHIN THE WALLS OF SEBASTOPOL. 
Cope. a Polish Officer, late in the Service of Russia, With 


HE RUSSIAN ACCOUNT “OF ne BATTLE OF INKER- 
MANN. Second Edition, Post 8v 


TSF HEROES OF KARS; a + of the Siege and Defence 
of Kars, By Dr. 8, Sanpwirn, ” New and Popular Edition, Post 8vo. 3s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


OFA TOUR I IN UNS SE TTLED. PARTS OF NORTH 
AMERICA, By the late Francois Batty, F.R.S. 
London: Batty Broruers, Cornhill, 


blished, in Feap, 8vo, bound in ¢' 
AMBRIDGE” THE SEVENTEENTH. CEN TURY.— 
Part u. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MATTHEW ROBINSON. Now first edited 
By J. E, B, Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. John’s 
ege, 
Camb: sides: “Printed for the Editor at the University Press, and sold by 
and Co. 


in boards, 2s., or in cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 
ANCROFT’ 8 OF THE ‘UNITED STATES. 
Vols. 3, 4, and 5, with a complete Index. Containing the History from its Colo- 
nization, and com) leting a period of the American Revolution. 

This Cheap Edition of Mr. Bancroft’s standard Work contains the history of the 
American Revolution considered in all its causes—the rise of the Union of the United 
States from the —_ of the people—the change in the colonial policy of France—and 
the consequences of the endeavours of Great Britain to consolidate her power over 


America, 
London: and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 
Cheapest and best Edition of in One Volume, 1280 pages 


loth lett 
VV SaetEe 8 DICTIONAR ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Revised and enla: by C. A. Goopricn. A new Edition, with the Modern 
Geographical Names and their pronunciation. This edition pores Nos all the words of 
the oe as well as the authorities and illustrations in all doubtful and contested 


as "Tier one should have a standard dict at their elbows, and while th: 
about it, should get S e best. That dictionary is Noah Webster's, It will te pong 
everything in re; LD ca mother tongue that you want to know. 
Order Routledge’s Baition, formerly published by Ingram and Co. 
London : Grorez Rovtiepesx and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 


THE LATEST COMPLETED ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Now ready, in 2 vols, cloth £2 2s., or half-calf 


RAIG’S UNIVERSAL “ETYMOLOGICAL, TECHNOLO- 
GICAL, and PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
8 \y-impo: wor! e it revised and edited Dict: of the 
uage, embraces in its contents the information of ev ame 5 
~The labours of Webster, Richardson, Johnson, Walker, Sheridan, and and others, are 
combined, forming the best English dictionary extant. 
*,* For the convenience of classes, and that none Pvn fd be Foe from its Price, 
“to to posses this work, work, an by is being issued in for 
app! the Pu 
any Bookseller in the United i 


— and Co, 2, Faringdon 


‘JOSEPH WARTON. 


“WALPOLE’S GREAT HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIMES.” 
Mr. Croker, Quarterly Review, June, 1848, p. 118, 


In November, 1856, will be Published, with Portraits, dc., price 10s. 6d., 
VouumeE I. (to be completed in Eight Octavo Volumes) of 


THE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE 


HORACE WALPOLE, 


EARL OF ORFORD. 
Epitep sy PETER CUNNINGHAM, FS.A. 


AND NOW FIRST CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 


These celebrated Letters include the Writer's Correspondence with 


SIR HORACE MANN. SIR DAVID DALRYMPLE. | EARL OF CHATHAM. 
MR. GRAY. DR. BIRCH. EARL OF BUTE. 
MR. MASON. DR. DUCAREL. EARL OF CHARLEMONT. 
MR. WEST. DR. LORT. EARL OF BUCHAN. 
GENERAL CONWAY. MR. BRAND. DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 
MR. SELWYN. MR. GOUGH. COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK. 
MR. MONTAGU. MR. ASTLE. COUNTESS OF OSSORY. 
MR. CHUTE. MR. PINKERTON. COUNTESS OF AYLESBURY. 
MR, BENTLEY. MR. COLMAN. LADY HERVEY. 
MR. GIBBON. MR. ROSCOR, LADY MARY COKE. 
MR. HUME. DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. | MRS. ABINGTON. 
REV. WILLIAM COLE. | EARL OF HERTFORD. MRS. HANNAH MORE. 
REV. JOSEPH SPENCE. | EARL OF ORFORD. THE MISS BERRYS. 
REV. HENRY ZOUCH. [EARL OF STRAFFORD. &e. &e. &e. 
To which will be added, for the first time in any Series of 
Walpole’s Correspondence, 
NEARLY ONE HUNDRED LETTERS 
Addressed to the following Persons : 

GENERAL CONWAY. | MR. HOLCROFT. LORD GLENBERVIE. 


MR. BUNBURY. COUNTESS TEMPLE. 


| DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. | MRS. CARTER. 
| DUKE OF BEDFORD. &e. &e. Ke. 
| LORD LYTTELTON. 


DRE. ROBERTSON, 


THOMAS WARTON. 
EDMUND LODGE. 


_ And the Writer's Confidential Deputy and Friend, 
Mr. Grosvenor Beprorp. 


The entire Correspondence will be furnished (for the first time) 


with an INDEX. 
“ For Index-Learning turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the wal of Science by the tail.”—Pore. 


Quarrerty Review, September, 1843. 


“ Horace Walpole will be long known to posterity by his incomparable 
Letters—models as they are of every variety of epistolary excellence. But 
it is not only for the merits of his style that Walpole’s letters are, we think, 
destined, more surely perhaps than any other work of his or our age, to 
immortality; it is because these letters are, in fact, a chronicle of every 
occurrence and of every opinion which attracted or deserved public attention, 
either at home or abroad, during one of the busiest half-centuries of Euro- 
pean history. This Correspondence is, in fact, a perfect encyclopedia of 
information from the very best sources—politics from the fountain-head of 
parties—debates by the best of reporters—foreign affairs from an habitué of 
diplomatic society—sketches | of public characters by their intimate acquaint- 
ance or associate—the gossip of fashionable life from a man of fashion— 
literature from a man of letters—the arts from a man of taste—the news of 
the town from a member of every club in St. James’s-street; and all this 
retailed by a pen whose vivacity and graphic power is equalled by nothing 
but the wonderful industry and perseverance with which it was plied through 
so long a series of years. We used to wonder at the ease and rapidity with 
which Madame de Sévigné laissait trotter sa plume ; but Horace Walpole’s 
goes full gallop, and scours the country round every day in all directions, 
with a rapidity and vigour quite, we believe, unexampled ; and posterity will 
assuredly know more of the manners, fashions, feelings, factions, parties, 
politics, private anecdotes, and. general history of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century from Horace Walpole’s letters than from apy other source; 
or, indeed, we believe we may safely say, from all other sources 


being here combined with so much taste and talent, enlivened by so much * 


pleasantry, tempered with so much sense and shrewdness, that our children 
may learn in the pages of Walpole to know their great-grandfathers better 
than their great-grandfathers knew themselves.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


Printed by Tuomas Cnoatz Savitt and Jauzs Atton Epwanpe, at their 
4, Covent-garden, in the of and Fublished 
Jonx Witttam and Som, at 445, West Strand, in same County 
October 4, 1856. 
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